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Our Golden Abuniverrary 


J. d’ARCY NORTHWOOD i curator at Mill 
Grove, the Audubon Shrine and Wildlife Sanctuary 
at Audubon, Pa. He bas studied birds in Europe, 
North and South America and the West Indies, 
and is author of “Familiar Hawaiian Birds’. 


*..@ Clear, well-lighted image...” 


WRITES J. d‘ARCY NORTHWOOD: “Bird watchers who come to Mill Grove, 
where John James Audubon first studied American birds, use the best 
glasses they can get, for they know that a clear well-lighted image increases 


their enjoyment. These qualities they find in Bausch & Lomb binoculars.” 


Tale, Neate 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 32 pages 
of useful information you should know 
before you buy any binocular. Tells bow 
to select a glass for your own use. Bausch 
S Lomb Optical Co., 12041 Lomb Park, 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Bausch S$ Lomb 
Zephyr-Light 
7X,3Smm Binocular 
Balcoted Optics 
$170.50 
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THIS GIANT BUTTERFLY IS 
A GARDEN WEATHERVANE! 


Flutters With Every Breeze! 


Here's “Windy Cindy"—the big, 

bright, beautiful butterfly who will $995 
brave any weather to brighten 

your garden or lawn. Mounts easily on garage, 
fence, garden stake or lawn. Always points 
into the wind, and moves her wings like @ 
giant Tiger Swallowtail alighting. Reaeods 
even to gentle zephyrs. Can fly out a hurri- 
cane! 

Authentic coloring. Wingspread 16". Made 
of aluminum, brass and stainless steel. Rust- 
proof, sturdy. Comes with post for lawn mount- 
ing and strap for side mounting. 


BIRD SONGS 
OF DOORYARD, 
FIELD AND FOREST 


Volumes 1 and 2 


Long-Playing Microgroove 
Records 


@ From the famous Stillwell collection, two 
volumes containing 275 authentic songs and 
calls of 96 different North American bird 
species. 

@ Beautiful new collection which has taken 
years to prepare, on two full 12" Long-Play- 
ing microgroove records enclosed in colorful 
jackets, 

@ Interesting commentary on each bird. Each 
record contains 45 minutes of song grouped 
for easy location. 

Volume 1 
135 songs and calls of 49 species 


33 1/3 RPM $7.95 postpaid 


Volume 2 
140 songs and calls of 58 species 
33 1/3 RPM $7.95 postpaid 
Free descriptive folder available on request 
SOLD WITH FULL MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
Order Today, Direct From 
FICKER RECORDING SERVICE 
418 Arcadia Rd., Old Greenwich, Conn. 
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1130 FIFTH AVENUE 


AUDUBON 


SOCIETY 


NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 


Your Memberships 


supports this work 


Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more 
than nine million children in schools and 
youth groups have been enrolled since 
1910. 


Audubon Camps, for training adults in 
mature and conservation, at Medomak, 
Maine; Greenwich, Conn.; Norden, Calif.; 
Sarona, Wisconsin. 


Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and 
color motion pictures of which 1,800, given 
by 30 lecturers, reach an audience of 
500,000 people a year in some 200 cities. 


Audubon Wildlife Tours, around Lake 
Okeechobee and into the Everglades Na- 
tional Park, under direction of trained 
naturalists. 


Audubon Art Tours, loan exhibits of 
original art by famous bird painters. 


Audubon Photography Tours, loan ex- 
hibitions of natural history salon prints by 
leading wildlife photographers. 


Branches and Affiliates of the National 
Audubon Society advance our work in 
more than 300 communities. 


Photo and Film Department, from 
which rights to reproduce photographs 
and slides can be purchased, slides may 
be bought, and educational films rented. 


Service Department, through which ad- 
vice as to nature books, prints, bird, flower, 
and mammal cards, binoculars, ete. may be 
obtained, and such items purchased. 


Research Projects, especially for species 
threatened with extinction. 


Public information Department services 
members, and furnishes the press, TV, and 
radio with information about nature and 
conservation, 


Publications: Audubon Magazine, sent to 
all members; Audubon Field Notes ($3.00 
a year), publishes results of bird watching, 
including seasonal reports and bird cen- 
suses; Nature Program Guide, Audubon 
Junior News and Audubon Nature Bulle- 
tins are for teachers and youth leaders. 


Sanctuaries: The National Audubon So- 
ciety’s wardens patrol more than 1,000,000 
acres of land and water including Audubon 
Nature Center, Greenwich, Connecticut; 
Rainey Wildlife Sanctuary, Abbeville, 
Louisiana; Roosevelt Memorial Sanctuary, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island; Audubon Center 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Hog 
Island, Maine; Corkscrew Swamp Sane- 
tuary in Florida; and other extensive 
areas in Florida and Texas. 


Your Membership will advance public 
understanding of the value and need of 
conservation of soil, water, plants and wild- 
life and the relation of their intelligent 
treatment and wise use to human progress. 
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Audubon Society, in the City of New York, in the State of New York, the sum of 

dollars (or otherwise describe the gift), to be used for the general 
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EL etters 


A Great Robin Roost 


Since the (Xmas) Count, we have vis- 
ited a robin roost of mammoth propor- 
tions. It is about three miles from 
Ronda, in Wilkes County, and was 
called to my attention by Mr. Linville 
Hendren of Elkin, North Carolina, a 
good ornithologist. He asked me for my 
estimate of numbers, when I first visited 
the roost on January 4. Apparently the 
birds had assembled here just before 
Christmas. Flight into the roost lasted 
an hour and flocks came in from all 
directions. During the first 10 minutes, 
I counted from 12 to 50 arrivals a min- 
ute but during 15 minutes toward the 
close of the period, I estimated 2,000 a 
minute. This 
very limited segments of the flight. Both 
Mr. Fowler and I thought 50,000 birds 
in the roost was a conservative estimate. 
A man living near told me that never 
before had robins there and 
that people in the neighborhood said 
the roost covered 300 acres. 

The area into which the birds were 
dropping was at least a half-mile square 
from north to south and east to west, 
and was predominantly woods although 
there were six or eight houses and some 
small fields within the tract. The noise 
of robins dropping into the trees was 
like the sound of raindrops in a moder- 
ately heavy storm. The area was partly 
yellow pine trees from 50 to 60 feet tall, 
with mixed pines and oaks 20 feet high. 
Holly trees and Japanese honeysuckle 
vines were well represented. An inter- 
esting feature was the wide dispersal of 
the robins during the day. Only indi- 
viduals, at most a dozen, could be found 
during the day in the roosting area. The 
Elkin people made a Christmas Count, 
part of it within three miles of the 
roost, and listed 130 robins for the day. 
The count area had a diameter of about 
15 miles. People living near the roost 
said that flocks came in to it from 12 to 
15 miles in every direction. We, on our 
count, saw six flocks aggregating about 
580 birds. These were seen about 30 
minutes before the beginning time of 
arrival at the roost and I believe were 
en route there. They were 17 miles 
from the roost. 

I wonder why that particular area was 
chosen? Other tracts nearby seemed bet- 
ter protected ‘from wind and had as 
dense a growth. I also wonder what 
brought so many birds to so localized an 
area from so wide a feeding tract. We 
have a lot to learn about bird ways and 


was based on counts of 


roosted 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


some ol it is not easy. How did migrants 
from the North (I assume them to be 
such because of their larger size, notice 
able not only to me but to local resi 
dents) ever collect in one roosting flock? 
They probably came from widely sep 
arated breeding grounds 


A man living near the roost told me 
that the number of robins coming to 
the roost declined noticeably after the 
first week or so. He said that he could 
stand on the edge of the area and feel 
the wind on his head generated by their 
wings as they came in. It would appear 
that there are limitations to the distance 
birds can disperse for feeding and that 
this limit had been more than reached 
Limitation of the roosting capacity of 
the roost itself seems less likely, for not 
all of it had the same concentration of 
roosting birds 


I. Gilbert Pearson,* if he were living, 
would rejoice that these birds are appa! 
ently undisturbed by human predators 
I asked a boy living near if he ever 
killed any. He said, “No, do you think 
that I want to pay $50 for one?” Law 
enforcement is better here than I ex 
pected and seems to be on the gain 
Ihe County Warden (Game Protector) 
told me that he walked 18 miles back 


nt, National Association of / 
who retired in 1935 


in the mountains and forded a creek 27 WILDERNESS TRAIL TRIPS 


times to make an arrest. The man he JOHN MUIR TRAIL California Sierra Nevada 
: July inte Sept from $8 per day 
— . " = 
arrested had killed a deer illegally. Th at named Gaeta, Gan of te Grunt Game 
and a few other cases somewhat like it Late Sept. thru Oct from $50 


have put “the fear of God into the Write for literature, deteils end veservations 


— —— — eee” 


hearts” of potential sa breakers. On W AMPLER TRAIL TRIPS 


the other hand conservation is by no 
BOX 45 _BERKELEY, CALIF 
means all negative for the value of birds on SO wt Soe & 


has in a measure reached all classes pe en Reg 


WeENDELL P. Smith 


North Wilkesboro, North Carolina NEW SWISS 
Migrating Butterflies BINOCU LARS 


I have read with interest Mr. Teale’s 


article, The Journeying Butterflies,” in World's First With 


the September-October 1954 issue of - 
fudubon Magazine, having often seen Internal Focusing 

some part of the remarkable migration 

Gives all the advantages of both center 
and individual focusing models. Com- 
‘i — pletely watertight, easier focusing, bril- 
DISCOVER A NEW VACATION LAND liant illumination. New shape provides 
AT steadier image. For those who want 
THETIMBER TRAILS INN the finest! Also excellent conventional 
IN THE CONNECTICUT HILLS. models, made with Swiss craftsmanship. 
vada ome, eat shane i, Ate: | | Moderately priced. Wide field. Extra 
grouse, pileated woodpeckers, horned owls and gn. 
seores of other hard-to-see birds and beasts are 


unafraid and abundant 

A small inn with a reputation for ye country 
living in a setting of surpassing natural beauty 

Private beach, riding, tennis, boating Special BARTLETT HENDRICKS 
attention te children Golf nearby 50 guests 
American plan Binocular Headquarters 
Address the tnn, Timber Trails Club, Sherman, 

Cone. “opening for the season on June 10th Pittsfield 50-A, Mass. 
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Postpaid e Liberal trade-ins 


FROM OUR COLLECTION OF 
SEMI-PRECIOUS STONE CARVINGS 


Variegated Agate Crane 
18kt. gold legs $485.00 


Variegated Agate Fish 


MAY-JUNE, 1955 


Snail of Obsidian 
$285.00 


Frog of Jasper 
$85.00 


Turtle of Agate 
$350.00 


. Tax included... ... For the perfectionist . . . 


WEDDERIEN Inc. 


Rare Jewels + Distinctive Creations 


485 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. + Plaza 3-2950 
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Song birds 


OF AMERICA 


In Color, 
Sound and Story 


Birds come to life in your home the 
year round, when you see and hear 
them at the same time in this excit- 
ing new Soundbook. 


Written, photographed and recorded 
by the famous Cornell University 
authorities, Dra. A. A. Allen and 
P. P. Kellogg, with an introduction 
by Roger Tory Peterson. 


Reviewers are searching for adjec- 
tives to describe “the most delightful, 
readable, listenable introduction to 


” 


the wonder world of birds ever .. . 


Friend, family, or some lucky child— 
they'll lowe you for it! 


in one beautiful 10” x 10” volume: 
Superb natural color photos, fas- 
cinating text and true-life high 
fidelity record of our most thrilling 
songsters. $4.95 


roo EE KE E- 
BOOK-RECORDS, INC., Dept. 5A | 
680 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. ¥Y 


Please send the new Seundhbook, Songbirds 


America, produced by Cornell University. I enclose 


$4.95 plus 25¢ shipping If not delighted with it 
I may return it im 10 days for full refand 


With my Seundbeok cond me the 


Name 


Address 


| 53.1/3 iS rpm recording (specify) 


City Zone State 


When 
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Mr. Teale is in error in placing Point 
Pelee on Lake Ontario; it is on the 
north shore of Lake Erie, not far from 
Windsor and Detroit 

Years ago, between 1900 and 1910, I 
had several opportunities to observe a 
migration of the monarchs at their take 
off point—the Albert Edward Peninsula 
on the north or Canadian shore of Lake 
Ontario. Late in August or early in Sep 
tember the monarchs gather in countless 
numbers, waiting for a 
strong north wind to carry them across 
the lake, a matter of 40 miles or more. 
Every twig and branch was covered with 
them. Then one morning they were 
one. Many must fall into the water as 


apparently 


y 
g 
| have seen thousands of dead ones 
washed up along the south shore and 
there are, §oO far as I am aware, no re 
ports of mass arrivals on this side. 

The monarchs were accompanied, in 
much smaller numbers, by another spe 
cies—Papilio cresphontes, the giant swal 
lowtail 

Henry R. SELDEN 
Avon, New York 


Mr. Selden’s observations of the giant 
swallowtail, Papilio cresphontes, accom 
panying the migrating monarch butter 
flies is very interesting, but there seems 
to be no conclusive evidence as yet that 
the giant swallowtail migrates. The fam 
ily of butterflies, Paplionidae, to which 
the giant swallowtail belongs, is not 
noted for butterflies that migrate. C. B 
Williams in his book, “The Migration 
of Butterflies,” published in England in 
1930, says, p. 43, “On the whole the 
migratory instinct does not seem to be 
well developed in the Paplionidae, with 
the possible exception of a few species 
in Ceylon.’ 

Austin H. Clark and Lelia F. Clark 
(The Butterflies of Virginia, Smithson 
ian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 116, 
Number 7) say that the males of the 

Papilio cresphontes, 
f frequenting definite 
d@iduous 


These flyways are near and par 


giant swallowtail 
have the habit 
flyways in open pine of 
woods 
allel to water, and may be a mile or 
more long, but are narrow 
hundred feet in width. Here the males 


fly back and forth 5 to 8 feet above the 


pe rhaps a 


ground,” 
I believe that Mr 


seen some of these 


Selden may have 
giant swallowtails 
flying along a local flyway: or, they 
might have been accompanying the mon 
irchs out of a desire to fly along with 
them, much as birds of different species 
are sometimes drawn together in a flock 
John K 


while migrating Terres 


Monarch Butterflies in Alabama 


I enjoyed the marvelous article, “The 
Journeyine Butterflies,” by Edwin Way 
Teale—most unusual and interesting 


writing odvertisers 


I have noticed on different days sev- 
eral single monarch butterflies flying 
through the yard, stopping to feast on a 
flower growing in its path, then going 
on, always westward. 

Am trying to create more interest in 
our birds and nature in general in this 
state that has so much to be appreciated. 
We have lived in many different states 
as well as in England. 

Mrs. JAMes C. Coe 
Foley, Alabama 


An Admirer of de Kiriline’s Articles 


May I express my deep appreciation 
of the articles in Audubon Magazine 
contributed by Louise de Kiriline? 

They show a sensitive awareness of 
the beauty and wonder of wild things, a 
deep sympathy with birds and other 
animals, keen and conscientious observa- 
tion, and insight into the significance of 
what has been seen. And, moreover, she 
is an artist with the English language. 

“Irrepressible Nuthatch” (Audubon 
Magazine, November-December 1954) is 
such an important contribution to sci- 
ence that I have reviewed it for Bird- 
Banding. 

Marcaret M. Nice 
Chicago, Illinois 


Eprrors’ Nore: Mrs. Nice is an orni- 
thologist who has made lasting contribu- 
tions to science. Her studies of song 
sparrows are considered the finest life 
histories accounts of birds anywhere, and 
her many notes and papers about birds 
have been published in the ornithologi- 
cal journals of this country and of 
Furope. We are glad to have her en- 
thusiastic evaluation of Louise de Kiri 
line’s articles 


Birdhouses Wholesale 


We have a large Boy Scout post and 
we have been making birdhouses and 
selling them locally. Now we are in a 
position to sell them wholesale if we 
could find some place to sell them. We 
wonder if there is any place in the mid 
dle states to which we could sell them 
We are planning on making a bird 
sanctuary at the Public Library 

Harowp Lona 
1103 - 22nd Avenue, East 
Superior, Wisconsin 


Editors’ Note: Anyone who may be 
able to make a suggestion to Mr. Long 
is asked to write directly to him. 


A Pleased Reader 


I received my first copy of Audubon 
Magazine this morning. I have been 
reading it all evening, and I am going 
to love it. How sorry I am that I did 
not subscribe long ago! 

Mrs. HANNAH C. BLACKBURN 
Moorestown, New Jersey 
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AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Field test at no risk 
on your next bird walk 


$547 


weight 17 oz. 


BURTON BINOCULARS 


Get close to birds. Capture 
beauty and detail with crisp 


clarity. Take to the woods and get positive 
identification of birdlife. Burton Binoculars give 
you breathtaking clarity at an unbelievably low 
price every bird lover can afford. Check these 
outstanding features: 


FINEST QUALITY, achromatic lenses for 
razor sharp viewing pleasure, All internal optics 
hard coated (for greater brilliance of image). 
Magnesium bodies for feather weight (and ease 
of handling). 


5-YEAR WRITTEN GUARANTEE, against 
optical, mechanical and workmanship defects. 
Most liberal guarantee offered on any binocular 
today! High quality of Burton Binoculars makes 
this guarantee possible. 


LIFETIME SERVICE PLAN, after expiration 
of 5-year guarantee, all service performed on 
non-profit basis in our modern service dept. 


30 DAY NO-RISK TRIAL. Try Burton 
Binoculars, if you are not satisfied 100% return 
them within 30 days (in original condition) and 
receive full refund. YOU CAN’T LOSE! Order 
model of your choice today. 


6 
8 
7 


x 30.. .$39.50 7x 50... $57.50 

x 30... $43.50 9x35...$58.50 7x35 WF 
x 35...$54.50 10 x 50.. .$68.50 $100.00 
Additional models in our “Binocular Guide" catalog 


Add $4.00 for center focusing model 
Add usual 10% Federal Excise Tax 


Burton Dura-Test Binoculars are made to our rigid 


specifications in Japanese contract factories. 


ee | 


[BURTON ) 
Dealer Inquiries Invited Ae eet) 


THE R. H. BURTON CO. 
2503 Sullivant Ave. Columbus 4, Ohic 
(0 Please send me FREE catalog booklet “Binocular 


Guide” 
( Please ship me prepaid (1) Individual Focus 
i () Central Focus 


Ee 
Enclosed find my check____MO. ae COD wens 


in the amount of 


Name 
Street 


City 
State 
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Cuddanunt an 


CALLS You 
Let us tailor your holiday to your tastes. 
Swim, boat, ride, read, paint, explore. 
Play tennis, golf, badminton, lawn 
bowls, shuffleboard. Enjoy concerts, 
dances, hay rides. Or just relax in the 
fresh mountain air; savor delicious 
meals. Pleasant rooms, new ranch-type 
cottages. Tot and teen-age directors. 
Opens June 15 — write for folder 
CRESTMONT INN, Eagles Mere, Pa. 


Bird Lovers~More than 100 varieties of 
birds nest in the woods neor Crestmont inn! 


NATURE 
WORKSHOP 


for | gs. leadere, 
Cary {? Cou nbellors 
tha chars 


JSCISLONS 
dpruk 24 — IO 
Jame 12-19 
Jume 1Y 2 
The Morten Arboretum? ‘ 
Lisle, [ilinois / \ 


FALLEN LEAF LODGE 


On beautiful Fallen Leaf Lake 


Family Style vacations in the California Sierra 
Nevada Mountains Special nature study pro- 
grame for children 


Write for illustrated booklet 
Fallen Leaf Lodge 
FALLEN LEAF P. 0., CALIFORNIA 


Back Log Camp 


Sabael, New York 


For over fifty years Back Log has 
heen a unique wilderness camp in the 
Adirondacks for adulte and families 
Guests arrive by launch, as there is no 
road. The large lake and the unbroken 
expanse of forest and mountain sur- 
roundings invite exploration and con 
templation by the nature lover 

There are guided 3-day canoe trips 
climbing in the Marcy Range, and 
shorter daily excursions by boat and 
trail, while life in camp combines the 
comfort of simplicity and informality 
July 1 to Sept. 6; for Ulhustrated book 
let address 


PROF, & MRS. HENRY J. CADBURY 
Pendle Hill, Wallingford, Penna 
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THE APPRAISAL 
OF OUR 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


Dr. Paul B. Sears* 


NYONE who can read labels, 

count, and tally can make an 
fo make an appraisal, 
however, one must understand val- 
ues as well. And when it comes to 
natural resources, even the inven- 
tory is a tough job. Our continent 
is big and complicated. We know 
how big it is in square miles, but 


inventory. 


we are a long way from knowing 
what is in it, and what those things 
are good for. Our forest resources, 
lor example, cannot be measured by 
the square miles of trees, but by their 
size, number, and quality. Water 
inches of 
rainfall alone. Evaporation, which 


cannot be measured in 


is seldom measured, is no less im 


portant. Twenty inches of rain is 
enough to produce forest in Can 
ada, but desert in 
Mexico. Soil is not just the mantle 
There 


are many types, each with its special 


supports only 
ol loose rock on the surface. 


values and limitations. For example, 
the kind of soil most efficient in 
yielding high protein foodstuffs: is 
limited on every continent to those 
prairie lands which have come to be 
known as the world’s breadbaskets. 
Incidentally, we are about as well 
supplied in this respect as any na 
tion, including gigantic Russia, but 
that is no excuse for waste 

continent 
and con 


Ihe minerals of ou 
mostly lie underground 
cealed. We have searched hard for 
them, but I am told by engineers 
that we have tapped only a few cubic 
miles, while our planet contains 
like 268 billion 


miles. Not too many years ago, when 


something cubi 
I was a guest of the Royal Canadian 
Institute, | was regretfully informed 
that Canada would have to depend 
upon us for iron ore through time to 
come. I was told this by a good geol 
ogist who had just finished a long 
Arctic 
Today we 


prospecting trip up to the 


Circle without results 


Professor of 
vered before the 
ition 2nd Na 


onver t he rrison Hotel 
Apr 


Chicago, 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


know of vast deposits in Newfound- 
land, and others in South America. 
This again is no excuse to be waste- 
ful. As our own supplies are being 
used up, the cost of transportation 
must be added, while the richest 
mines have their limits. 

Thus you see that even the simple 
business of finding how much, is not 
simple when we come to natural re- 
sources. It is further complicated by 
two other, and very human, factors— 
anxiety on the one hand, wishful 
thinking on the other. For years I 
have been interested to see how biol- 
ogists have differed from professional 
stockmen in their estimates of the 
number of cattle that can be safely 
grazed on certain types of grassland. 
In the same way, geologists have dif- 
fered from engineers and business- 
men on the same problem. Let me 
emphasize that this can and does 
happen when all concerned are quite 
honest about the matter. People do 
not differ only when their paychecks 
or friends are involved. They often 
differ after they have seen the same 
thing and try in perfect good faith 
to tell about it, as every lawyer 
knows. 

Another complication lies in the 
fact that if we go much beyond air 
and water, which any animal must 
have to stay alive, resources take on 
their status largely in terms of the 
system or cultural pattern 
which depends upon them. This is 
true even of one man’s food, which 
can be the other man’s garbage, if 
not his poison. The flint mines which 
were so important to the Indian 
mean no more to us than our alu- 
minum mines meant to him. The 
demand for newsprint is doing to 
modern forests what the need for 
charcoal in steel-making did to the 
forests of medieval Europe. 

Even the theories of economists 
and the politicians who put them 
into practice are important. Den- 
mark and Sweden realized a long 
time ago that their boundaries would 
not stretch. In consequence we see 
little waste there. A Swedish paper 
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mill that has operated for more than 
a century by wise management of 
its own forest has every prospect of 
Staying in business permanently, 
using the same source of raw mate- 
rials. On the other hand, we have 
our believers in an expanding econ 
omy. Unless they qualify their be 
lief, we must assume that they mean 
what some astronomers mean by an 
expanding universe—one that has no 
This is a large 


even for such a great con- 


conceivable limits. 
order, 
tinent as ours, for it certainly has its 
limits of space, material, and reserve 
energy. 

In this instance, the optimists offer 
us something more than inventory. 
What they offer us is rather an ap- 
praisal. And the thing they are ap 
praising as without limit is human 
They see it as equal to 
however great. Any- 


ingenuity. 
any emergency, 
one knowing the miracles that sci 
ence has accomplished to date may 
be a bit timid about questioning 
them. I do recall, however, 
One in an old-fashioned book of 
physics, entitled, “Two Bodies Can- 
not Occupy the Same Space at the 
Time.” So far as I know, it 


Lesson 


Same 
still stands and continues to trou 
Granting what is theoreti- 
that the earth can be 
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ble me. 
cally possible, 
made to produce food enough for 
billion people, it is still a comforting 
thing not to have to stand up when 
one is eating. Space is after all a 
natural 
who has planned a garden or even a 


basi resource, as anyone 
living room should know. 

It is youngest 
baby in the 
most hell, and man is nature’s young 
est. Mother Earth is between 2,000 
and 3,000 million years old, man less 
than one million. The Old Lady was 
already well set in her ways when 
he appeared. Repeatedly he has 
wrecked his home, repeatedly he has 
been spanked, but stubbornly he per 


proverbially the 
family who raises the 


sists in having his own way which 
he calls ‘““The Conquest of Nature.” 
It is my own suspicion that it is time 
for him to learn the House Rules. 

There was set up for him a mag 
nificent system of operation on the 
landscape, consisting of living com 
munities and the soil which sustained 
them. This system received and used 
the impinging energy of the sun, the 
minerals of the earth, water, and tbe 
substance of the air in order to sus- 


tain itself and all life. The energy 
Continued n Page 1 
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We're looking for 


SIX MORE PEOPLE 


to join us on our 
AUGUST SNOW SAFARI 


Guided Bird, Plant and Wildlife Tour in Canadian East Arctic 
FOR AUDUBON MEMBERS ONLY 


camps and the fabulous caribou migration, Mra. 
Eva Beckett, of Churchill, Manitoba, Audubon 
member and arctic plant and wildlife expert, 
will accompany the expedition. Participants will 
live in comfortable tent camps and travel safely 
by boat, plane and dogsled with Eskimo guides. 


Dr. Joseph P. Moody will personally lead these 
special SNOW SAFARIS for Audubon members 
only. Participants will see Hudsonian godwits, 
Hudsonian curlews, plovers and other arctic 
breeding birds in their natural habitat, Also 
walrus, seals, snow hares, lemmings—Eskimo 


21 day Safaris Winnipeg—Arctic—Winnipeg—all inclusive—$1575.00. 


Write for itinerarwes and full information to 


SNOW SAFARI SERVICES 191 Waverly Place, New York 14, N. Y. 


SEE vie WORLD-FAMOUS net nesting colony — one 
é of the most thrilling 
sights in nature. 


Thousands of gannets and other sea 
birds nest on the Gaspé Peninsula 
close to 100 land birds have been 
observed. 


Modern rooms. Hot and cold water. 
Bath. Also modern, private cabins, 
Deep-sea food. Home cooking. Scenic 
beauty of Nature, Miles of coast line. 
Boating. Fishing. Swimming. Riding. 
Excellent hiking trails to bird ledges. 
Open June 15 to Sept. 30. For reserva 
tions and full information write, phone 
or wire 


| T 0 R | S$ T LO D G 7 on Gaspé Peninsula 
4 L A N D U Bonaventure Island - Quebec, Canada 
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AFTER 


MAKE ANY WALL A THRILLING PICTURE WINDOW! 
USE OUR “FOTO MURAL” IN NATURAL COLORS! 


Enjoy the scenic wonders of nature in your own home—in full naturel color. Foto Murals make your drab 

walls into a dramatic picture window! Sizes to fit ANY wall—from our 40” x 60” Muralettes to our full wall- 

size mura's—15 feet long by 7/2 feet high! Perfect for small rooms—mokes them “open up” and seem twice 

their size! Apply yourself easily—goes on faster and easier than wallpaper! Washable! Lightproof! And 

priced to fit ANY budget—Your choice of: Mountain, sea coast, lakes, rivers, tropical, etc 

Send for three (3) natural color brochures, showing 16 full-color murals (some 17” x 17”), suitable for 
framing and complete price list. Only S50¢ in coin or stamps, please 


FOTO MURALS’ - Box 73, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Florida 
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A COUNTY PARK TEACHES NATURE 


During school hours the Trail- 
side Museum in the Watchung 
Reservation, Union County 
Park, New Jersey, has been 
used to teach conservation 
and natural history to 95 ele- 
mentary schools and high 
school and college classes. 


By Mildred L. Rulison* 


HEN the great day arrives, the 

orange school bus brings the 
children to the Trailside Museum in 
the 2,000-acre Watchung Reserva- 
tion, one mile from Summit, N. J. 
A New Jersey State Park policeman, 
in his forest green uniform, stetson 
hat, and golden badge, escorts them 
up the mountain road where the 
sun’s shafts through the leaves pat- 
tern the forest floor with light and 
shadow. 

This “Nature Day” has been 
planned in the schoolroom during 
the winter. Every step the child is 
to take in the woods needs prepara- 
tion. He must be prepared emotion- 
ally and acquire new knowledge and 
attitudes in order to enjoy and in- 
terpret out-of-door experiences. Ac 
quired traditional fears of snakes, 


* Mrs. Rulison was formerly Museum Director 
and Supervisor of Nature Recreation, Union 
Count ark System, Warinanco Park, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. Mrs. Rulison has informed us that 
Dr. Harold N. Moldenke has succeeded her in 
this position.—The Editors 


Nature Trail, with read-as-you-go 
labels. Photograph by Koehler. 
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School children, unloaded from the 

bus, lonk off to the Watchung Hills. 
Photograph by the author. 
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[s OUT-OF-DOORS 


insects, and poisonous plants are 


common to many city children who 


are unfamiliar with the woods. 
Dwarfed by the height and girth 
of forest trees, alarmed by the deep 
quiet or by unfamiliar sounds in the 


woods, they frequently feel vague 


fears of danger. The child must 


overcome some of his inhibitions 


before he can be at home in the 


woods 


Visual and auditory aids* help 


the child to learn natural history 


facts. In this manner he becomes 


acquainted with birds, trees, and 


flowers. He is also made conscious 


of man-made history. Indian and 


early American history are closely al 


lied to our natural history. Geologi 


cal time is evident in the story of the 
formation of our Watchung Ridges 
Igneous rock, once a lava flow, is 


now seen as basalt or trap rock. Sedi 


mentary rock is seen in oute roppings 


In holding a handsome blacksnake, this boy overcomes an acquired fear of a 
harmless animal, Photograph by George Van. 


to pick or to harm any living thing you could see how seriously my kin 


in the reservation. This promise 1s dergarten daughter takes her Junior 
effective. Many parents have told us Nature Ranger promise, I have to 
that their children, after they have dig the dandelions out of my lawn 
become an official Junior Nature after dark, while my child is in bed.” 
Ranger, will not allow them to pick By careful planning, with moti 
flowers on subsequent walks in the vated reasons for listening, looking, 
reservation. One father said, “I wish tinued on Page 128 


A class watches an eastern goldfinch, state bird of New Jersey. Later (at left) the 
goldfinch will be nesting. Photograph of children by Gaine; photograph of gold- 
finch at nest by G. Ronald Austing. 


of red shale. The little green plant 


called equisetum, on horse tail, is a 
of the ] 


relic carbonilerous, or coal 
age 
At Trailside Museum the child 


given an opportunity to practice sim 


ple rules of conservation. Before the 


naturalist guides him over the trail 


the child becomes a Junior Nature 


Ranger. No dues are required. The 


only “fee” is the child’s promise not 
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The California thrasher that came to 
Mr. Gander. Photograph by the author. 


A gardener and 


ornithologist tells 
about the mimicking 
ability of 


By Frank F. Gander 


( NE morning in January, while 

working in my garden,* I heard 
As I had seen 
days, I 


the call of a robin. 


none around for several 
stepped out into the open so that 
I could see in the direction from 
which the call came. The only bird 
in sight was a California thrasher** 
sitting on a branch of a fire-killed 
sumac bush, singing vigorously. No- 
where could I see a robin, but while 
I watched, there came a lull in the 
thrasher’s song, and again I heard 
the call of the robin. At the same 
time, the singing bird flirted its 
wings just as a robin does when call- 
ing. | was sure the bird I was looking 
at was a California thrasher—there 
was no mistaking that long tail and 
long, curved beak, but I had never 
before seen a thrasher flirt its wings 
like that. Greatly interested, I moved 
closer and watched. Presently the 
bird interrupted its song again while 
it gave a perfect imitation of the 
robin’s call, and again there was the 
flirting of the wings. In 50 years 


of watching birds, this was the first 


t Escondido, north of 


rostoma redivi 

bird of California 

ja (Lower) Cali 

the western slopes 

gher mountains of 

*acific, and from the 

Ney about latitude 
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The California thrasher spends most of its life on or near the ground, in thickets 
and in brush heaps. Photograph by Donald Dickey. 


time I had ever seen a mimic imitate 
the actions of another bird as well 
as its call. 


A few days after the episode of 
the robin call, I heard the calls of a 
California woodpecker coming from 
an oak tree across the road from my 
garden. These gaudy fellows are 
common enough in the oak grove in 
the valley below my place, but only 
in late summer and fall do they visit 
me regularly. I stopped my work to 
look up the caller. A California 
thrasher was singing from the top 
of one of the oaks, and when I could 
not locate the woodpecker, I became 
suspicious and stopped to watch the 
singer. Soon I was rewarded as the 
bird stopped momentarily, then 
called, “Ja-a-cob, jacob, jacob,” in 
such perfect mimicry of the wood- 
pecker that I could find not a flaw 
in the call. 

I have never heard any bird give 
better imitations than the two 
thrashers just described, but not 
every attempt at mimicry by the 
California thrasher is so successful. 
One that tried to imitate the call 
of a green-backed goldfinch did only 
fairly well, for it sounded like a 
goldfinch as large as a quail. Time 
and again I have felt sure that I 
heard them trying to give the call 
of the wren-tit, but while they can 
do well enough with the opening 
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notes, they do not seem to be able 
to move their big beaks fast enough 
for the final part. One that was 
singing when a sparrow hawk, or 
kestrel, flew over, calling, tried an 
imitation of that bird with only 
mediocre results. When thrashers try 
imitations of the California scrub 
jay, they do not seem to have it in 
their natures to put enough vitriol 
into the calls to make these realistic. 

Other calls, too, I have heard 
thrashers give,* but much of their 
song is improvised as they go along. 
Recently, one bird spent an entire 
day singing nothing but “‘Sitta-bum, 
sitta-bum, sitta-bum.” So monoto- 
nous was this song that on the fol- 
lowing morning I rejoiced to find 
that overnight he had forgotten it. 
Another bird starts each spurt of 


* See The Wilson Bulletin, June 1929, pp. 93-95. 


singing with a loud shrill ‘“Whee-e.’ 
No two of them ever seem to sing 
alike, and I doubt if any of them 
sings just the same on two successive 


days. Visitors from the eastern 
United States often find a consider- “ oF 2 


able resemblance in the song of the 


California thrasher to that of the 


brown thrashet 


Io those accustomed to the brown 
thrasher, the California thrashe1 
must seem an extremist. Not only 
is the California bird larger than 
its eastern relative, but it also has 
a longer tail, shorter wings, and a 
much longer and more curved beak 
Thus, it is in those features by 
which the brown thrasher is adapted 
to spend much of its life on or near 
the ground, in thickets and brush 
heaps, that the California thrasher 


shows an even greater adaptation 


And it is on the ground and in the 


brush that this western bird spends 


most of its life. In the course of a 


day’s activities, it is probable that its 


large strong legs carry it much far 
ther than do the _less-often-used 
wings. Quite fast they carry it, too, 
threading expertly through the in 
tricacies of the tangled chaparral 


a gray-brown shadow, scarcely dis 


tinguishable among the brush shad 
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Much of its food is found on the The long sickle-shaped bill and long tail distinguish the California thrasher. 
ground also, and in searching for Photograph by William Dawson. 


he California Thrasher 


it, the strong, curved beak proves The California thrasher is abundant along the bases of mountains and up the 
brushy southerly and westerly slopes. Photograph by James Murdock. 
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very useful. With quick movements 
of its beak, the thrasher scatters 
fallen leaves and other surface litter 

by which it uncovers insects and 4 
other small creatures. The Califor 
nia thrasher investigates each tiny 


burrow or bit of disturbed earth, 


and by using its beak as a pick, the 


bird can excavate a hole two or three 
inches deep in a matter of seconds 
It catches cutworms, robber-fly lar 


vae, and similar creatures in this 


way. 


Sut not all of the thrasher’s food 
is found on the ground nor does it 


ill consist of insects. It eats berries 
of many kinds, including those of 
manzanita, redberry, sumac, and 
toyon. When they enter yards and 
gardens, California thrashers help 


good-humored dash among startled 

swimmers. But try as he may the 

A D 0 i p iH | rw D i p L 0 M AT newcomer to the straits will have a 
difhcult assignment if he is to 
achieve the record established by the 

most famous of all sea “critters,” 


For 32 years, a Risso’s dolphin made Pelorus Jack. 
According to the books, the great 


friends for its kind by piloting ships dolphin’s natural habitat was the 


through Pelorus Sound, New Zealand. North Atlantic. There his species, 
Risso’s dolphin (Grampus griseus) 


are hunted for their oil. Risso’s are 

considered easy marks and whalers 

have been known to herd them like 

cattle into shoal water, where the 

__ 'S a report going around L)) 2 gregarious beasts are harpooned 
the straits of New Zealand's i without difficulty. 

South Island telling of the return . 

im spirit, of Pelorus Jack, the fa ' il Ilustrations by Walter Ferguson. 

mous “pilot” dolphin of the last >» 

century 


human companionship—even to the 
extent of back scratching on the side 
Hclories Yack planking of boats, accepting hand 
outs of fish and doing an occasional 


By Cyrus Cress 


Jack’s spirit—fisherfolk say—has 
housed itself in a scaled down ver 
sion of the original. The “reincar 
nation” is a bottlenose dolphin less 
than half the length of the great 15 
loot Risso’s dolphin, renowned the 
world over as “Pelorus fack” and 
for more than 30 years ships’ pilot 
and keeper of the French Pass area 

For the past twenty months, this 
new, unnamed emissary of Neptune 
court has taken a sell-assigned beat 
along a strip of Marlborough coast 
line. The popular belief is that he i 
attempting to carry on the task ol 
meeting passing boats, continuing a 
mammal form of marine diplomacy 
that endeared the original Pelorus 
Jack to the hearts of thousands 


Any marine engine noise is a 


that is needed to summon the littl 


dolphin from his den in a small 
rocky cove. The friendly “fish” (not 
a fish but a mammal of the whalk 
family) meets small outboard boats 
with the same enthusiasm as he does 
the larger coastal vessels that ply the 
waters between White's Bay to the 
northeast of Blenheim and _ Port 
Underwood, Sunday fishermen say 
that the dolphin will follow thei 
boats for hours, gamboling and play 
ing, then wait patiently until the 
fishing’s over for the return trip 
Most of the people who are «a 
quainted with the pocket edition ol 
Pelorus Jack feel that it became 
separated from its fellow herd mem 
bers and, being of a gregarious na 
ture, has begun, as Jack did, to seek 
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himself from 
his family flock to live the life of a 
lonely hermit. Most unusual of all 


Jack disassociated 


he seemed to love steamships—es 


pecially those that carried passen 
gers—and the passengers found Pelo 
rus Jack an interesting recluse. He 
had the rare combination of person 
ality plus a dressed-up appearance 
that made him the Beau Brummell 


of all water animals. He sported a 


blue-white coat, tinged with purple 
and overlaid with yellow. Brown 
edges outlined the opal colors and 
formed piping that added a formal 
note to his attire. Over the top of 
his uniform a collection of scratch 
like markings interlaced to form a 
kind of network. The maze of marks 
mystified observers, but most be 
lieved that they were the result of 


tussles with Jack’s favorite food 


cuttlefish—but more than likely 
were caused by the circular suckers, 
armed with claws, of the giant squid 

Because of his activity and con 
tinual movement, there was no op 
portunity for anyone to make a close 
examination of Pelorus Jack. It was 
taken for granted that he was “Jack” 
and not “Jill.” The exact history of 
Pelorus Jack's life in the South Is- 


land straits isn't known, but it is 


About “Pelorus Jack” 


rhe story of Pelorus Jack is given full 
\. Remington Kellogg 
Director, United States National Muse 
D.C., also by Dr 
George G. Goodwin, American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City, to 
whom the story is well-known. Dr. Kel- 
logg, in an article, “Whales, Giants of the 
The National Geographic Maga 
zine, January 1940, says that “Pelorus 


credence by Dr 


um, Washington 


Sea,’ 


Jack,” the famous Risso’s dolphin of 
Pelorus Sound in New Zealand 
panied vessels for about 32 years and was 
last seen in 1912 .It (the Risso’s dol 
phin) differs from all other dolphins 


“accom 


in that the few teeth it possesses are re 
stricted to the front end of the lower 
jaw.” 

The maximum length of adult Risso’s 
When on or 
near the surface of the water the re 


dolphins is 12 or 13 feet 


curved dorsal fin identifies it. It is a 


“beakless” dolphin; the front of its head 
rises almost perpendicularly from the tip 
of the upper jaw. 

Ihe Risso’s dolphin lives over a wide 
irca—in the North Atlantic Ocean, the 
Mediterranean, and, in the southern 
hemisphere, off the coast of New Zea 
land and at the Cape of Good Hope 
It may range about alone, or in small 
Cuttle 
fishes, as far as is known, are its only 
food.—The Editors 


schools of less than a dozen 


generally accepted that he began his 
famous “pilot” act in the 1880's and 
continued his strange association 
with steamships until April, 1912, 
after which he disappeared. 

His meeting with all steamers pass 
ing through Pelorus Sound, whether 
by day or night, in stormy or fair 
weather, was a self-appointed task. 
Why he spent his hours cavorting 
around the bows of ships trading be- 
tween Wellington, Picton, and Nel- 
son, which at that time made almost 
daily crossings, is not known. All 
that is known positively is that he 
carried out his missions for more 
than three decades. Jack seemed to 
have a single purpose in life: that of 
spreading the welcome mat on the 
salty water of French Pass. Folks on 
the ships said that the great white 
dolphin had a large measure of so- 
ciability, and he seemingly believed 
in what people said about him. 

The dolphin’s haunts were close 
to the winding waterways about the 
entrance of Pelorus Sound. At that 
point the mountainous northern tip 
of New Zealand's South Island breaks 
into a collection of capes and head- 
lands. Within the sheltered waters 
the sea is continually calm, and sea 
birds dot the ragged coast that ex- 
tends well over 300 miles. The en- 
trance way to the sound is a stormy 
place, buffeted by constant winds. 
It was the stormy channels that Jack 
chose as his watch. 

As a diplomat, Jack had no peers. 
He seemed to sense that travelers on 
the packets were eager to catch sight 
of him. He was expected, and he 
always arrived. He most often came 
in sight slightly south of the Chet- 
wode Islands and above a twisted 
lump of land, poking seaward, called 
Alligator Head. His entrance was 
spectacular—a foamy dash, high- 
lighted with a series of leaps which 
oftentimes took him clear of the 
water. After his display of exuber 
ance and good will, the dolphin 
would head for the bow of the ves- 
s¢l and continue at that position for 
several miles. While at his post Jack 
never bothered with tidbits the cus- 
tomers on deck provided. It was as 
if he considered his duty as “pilot” 
through the rough waters his first 
concern. 

Pelorus Jack's visits were so re- 
liable that more than a few ships’ 
captains made it their routine to 
announce over the megaphone that 
it was possible for them to call the 
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great Risso’s dolphin by simply 
blowing a few short blasts on the 
steamer’s whistle. When the ship 
made its way into Pelorus Jack’s dis- 
trict, it was a sure bet the little 
“whale” would join the ship. 

After staying with the vessel for 
a time, Pelorus Jack would leave 
his friends. He always seemed reluc- 
tant to go, but always left the ship 
at Clay Point or Ana-toto as the 
place was called by the Maori na- 
tives. At that crooked finger of land 
Jack left his delighted public and 
went home. Where home was re- 
mained a mystery. The Maoris be- 
lieved Pelorus Jack to be their long 
lost sea-god, ‘“Kaikai-a-waro,” a great 
warrior of noble blood who had re- 
turned to New Zealand in the form 
of a dolphin. It followed, in the old 
tales handed down by the Poly- 
nesians, that their deity of the sea 
made his home in a spacious cave 
carved by the spirits of the water. 
The Maoris in their stories of Kai- 
kai-a-waro made mention of quali- 
ties and virtues found in the white 
dolphin of French Pass. After seeing 
Pelorus Jack, it was easy to believe 
he was more than just a plain sea- 
citizen. 

Though Jack seemed to have un- 
measured amounts of good will to 
offer his friends on shipboard, some 
people failed to respond in kind. 
One outstanding case deals with a 
now unknown passenger who crossed 
the straits on the S.S. Penguin, a 
smal! coastal ship which Jack knew 
well. The pilot dolphin had made 
his usual approach, performing his 
leaps and “sashays,” then fell to the 
more serious chore of guiding the 
ship and playing around the bow. 
Hardly had Jack taken up his posi- 
tion when a rifle cracked from the 
deck. The passenger had fired upon 
Pelorus Jack. The supple dolphin 
left the “Penguin's” side and was 
never seen again from that vessel. 
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Many people refused to travel on 
the Penguin in consequence of the 
malicious attempt on the friendly 
dolphin’s life. Curiously, some years 
later, the S.S. Penguin was broken 
on the rocks not far from where 
Pelorus Jack had been fired upon, 
and a number of persons on board 
lost their lives. The attempt on 
Jack's life from the decks of the 
“Penguin” was not the first, nor 
was it to be the last. Other stories 
concerned whalers’ designs on Jack's 
slick hide. Other people seemed 
spiteful, as if for some strange rea- 
son they couldn't stand to see a wild 
thing so natural, so unafraid, and 
apparently so happy. 

Finally, in a desperate attempt to 
save Jack from the hands of assas- 
sins, a conservation law was passed, 
protecting him and all of his species 
from the guns of the malicious and 
the whaler’s harpoon. Pelorus Jack 
was again unique. He was the only 
individual dolphin that had inspired 
the writing of a law for his protec- 
tion. The proclamation appeared in 
the New Zealand Government's Ga- 
zette of September 29, 1904, to the 
effect that during a period of five 
years from that date it would be 
unlawful for any person “to take the 
fish or mammal commonly known 
as Risso’s dolphin, Grampus griseus, 
in the waters of Cook Strait, or of 
the bays, sounds, and estuaries adja- 
cent thereto.” To do so was punish- 
able by fine of not less than five 
pounds or more than ten. 

Jack stayed around for eight years 
after the law was passed. But in 
April, 1912, with a tally of more 
than 32 years of constant service, 
the dolphin diplomat vanished. 
Jack’s disappearance from the wild 
waters of the Antipodes was as mys- 
terious as his coming. 

Following his departure, or death, 
his friends on the Picton-Nelson 
steamers found the trip through 


INDIANA PROTECTS ALL HAWKS AND OWLS 


Recently the State Legislature of Indiana amended its bird protec 
tion law so that it is now unlawful to shoot any species of hawk or 
\n exception in the law permits the killing of hawks 
and owls only by land occupants who can justify claims of predation 
birds. Indiana 
protect legally all birds of prey. Connecticut became the first in 1951, 
and Michigan enacted a similar law in 1954. Hawks and owls are not 
protected by federal law, under the Migratory Bird Treaties with Canada 
therefore their legal protection depends upon state law. 


thus becomes the third state to 
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Prohibiting Taking of Risso's Dolphin in Cook Strait, @e. 
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Governor. 
ORDER IN COUNCIL. 


French Pass a dull journey as com 
pared to the days and nights when 
excited passengers would point from 
the railings and shout, “There comes 
Jack!” Some made special trips and 
kept a steadfast vigil in their hopes 
of seeing him again, but he never 
reappeared. 

Today people still talk of Pelorus 
Jack, the pilot dolphin. They won 
der and will always wonder what 
internal drive spirited the big sea 
animal through storms and moon 
less nights to the sides of ships. Why 
did he meet them? How did he know 
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y me 


they were coming? Did he hear the 
approach of the ships—the vibrations 
in the water caused by their engines 
and propellers? And finally, why did 
he disappear so suddenly—where did 
he go? The Maoris seem to have the 
They say that Kaikai-a- 
waro, the warrior chieftain, is only 


best answe! 


resting in his spacious cave carved 
by the spirits of the water and will 
one day return. Everyone hopes so. 

In the meantime, folks have taken 
to the little bottlenose dolphin, with 
hopes that “he” will carry on Pe- 
lorus Jack’s good work. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT DOLPHINS 
AND PORPOISES 


T= dolphins often photographed 

leaping out of water for food at 
Marineland, St. Augustine, Florida, 
are bottlenose dolphins. They range 
the Atlantic Ocean, off the coast, 
from Maine to Florida. 

Passengers on ocean liners often 
see schools of the common dolphin, 
Delphinus delphis, sporting in the 
sca. 

Dolphins and porpoises, though 
smaller than whales, belong to the 
same class of animals—the cetaceans. 
Among the smaller ones, those with 
beaks are called dolphins, those 
without beaks are called porpoises. 

Common porpoises, Phocaena 
phocaena, live in the North Atlantic 
Ocean and range south to Cape 
May, New Jersey. They are rarely 
seen far offshore, and usually travel 
in schools, from a few to 50, or even 
100. They are four to six feet long, 
and have a blunt, rounded snout, 
without the distinct beak of the 
dolphins. A related species, Pho- 
caena vomerina, ranges along the 
Pacific coast from the Pribilof Is- 
lands south to Mexico. 

Dall’s porpoise, a black-and-white 
one, is the species most frequently 
seen by passengers on ships travel- 
ing the Inside Passage from Seattle, 
Washington to Juneau, Alaska. In 
summer this species may travel as 
far south as Santa Barbara Channel 
off the coast of Southern California. 

The Editors 


1. Common porpoise. 
2. Bottlenose dolphin. 
3. Common dolphin. 


Photograph of blue jay by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


The brightness and flashing beauty of many birds 


lie in the colors, or the absence of colors, in their 
feathers. What causes a swan’s whiteness, a blue- 


bird's blue, a hummingbird’s iridescence ? 


By George Dock, Jr. 


TEXT to the magic of winged 
7 flight, no feature of birds 
brings us greater pleasure than the 
variety and, often, blazing beauty 
of their plumage colors and pat 
terns. Besides, color patterns are the 
signs that most readily distinguish 
most of the species, and the sexes ol 
many of them. 

It is natural for us to wonder what 
particular ingredients or internal 
processes give the scarlet tanager his 
flame, the crow his somber coat, and 
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PAINTS THE BIRDS 


birds their whole range ol 
from russet to yellow and 


other 
colors 
green, violet, gray and white—in the 
palette that nature employs to paint 
their feathers 

Will we discover metallic salt or 
oxide deposits, of chromium, copper, 
iron, cobalt and other elements, fused 
into the feathers by the metabolic 
mechanism of each bird species, and 
each sex? Or will the answer be found 
in organic synthesis like that of chlo 
rophyll in plants, or in something 
else? And how do we go about the 
task of finding out? 


on animal coloration has 
been carried far by many investiga- 
tors here and abroad in the last 75 
years. Among the earlier efforts were 
Krukenberg’s analysis in the 1880's 
of the feather colors of flamingos, 
birds of paradise, finches, and wood- 
peckers, and Mayer's work on feather 
“surface structures,” near the turn 
of the century. In the past three 
decades, great progress has been 
made in improving the techniques 
necessary to sift and identify com- 
plex organic pigments, and to break 
down ultra-microscopic cellular ar- 
rangements in bird feather surfaces. 
Those are the two factors 
which underlie the coloration of 
birds and, for that matter, of hair, 
skin, carapace, and tissue through 
out the animal world, from protozoa 
to polar bears and mankind. 


basic 


The subject is set forth compre 
hensively and in fascinating order 
and detail in a recent book by one 
of the foremost authorities in the 
field, Dr. Denis L. Fox, of the Uni- 
versity of California. His 311-page 
volume* brings together his own 
research and the findings of many 
other investigators. While no ade- 
quate summary of his treatment of 
animal color factors could be given 
in a magazine article, enough might 
be presented here to suggest the in- 
finite challenge of the problem, and 
to lead any serious or inquisitive 
reader to explore the literature. 

Such an expedition will lead from 
elementary optics and chemistry into 
the diverse scenery of coal-tar dyes, 
snowflakes, sky color, oil film on a 
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wet asphalt pavement, the splendor 
ot a wood duck’'s iridescence, and 
the separation of the elusive mole 
cules that set the yellow-shafted 
flicker apart from the red-shafted 
and from their orange hybrids. Even 
the “phosphorescent” eye-shine of 
nocturnal animals caught in ow 
headlights is within the province ol 
Dr. Fox’s book. 

It is in point here to recall that 
phenome 
non by which a given object absorbs 


“color” is the electronic 


most of the visible wave-lengths of 
light except those in and near a 
specific color-band in the spectrum. 
Then those unabsorbed wave-lengths 
are reflected to the eye. A pure black 
object absorbs all visible wave 
lengths of light, and a pure white 
one reflects all visible wave-lengths 
Grays fall between the two by partial 


absorption of the whole spectrum 


7 
Mow we learn that all feather 
colors result from either, or both, the 
physical structure of the feather’s 
surface, and the specific chemical 
nature of pigments contained inside 
its shaft, barb or barbule, or the mi 
hooklets which bind the 
barbules together. Thus, a blue jay’s 
“blue” 
structure of box-like cells overlying 
a black or gray inner pigment, which 
reflects light back through the thin, 
horn-like surface-sheath in blue wave 
lengths. There is no “blue” in a blue 
jay. By contrast, the orange fire of 
an oriole is genuine, being solely 
pigmental, whereas the white of a 
whistling swan—or of an arctic fox 

is entirely the result of light of all 
wave-lengths thrown back 
from colorless cells in and beneath 
the surface of feather or hair. 

To pursue this quest as laymen 
into Dr. Fox’s work, we discover that 
there are three major types of feather 
“structural colors.” These are the 
“whites of total reflection” displayed 
by the swan; the “Tyndall blues” 
of scattered reflection, exemplified 
by the blue feathers of a bluebird, 
jay, or macaw; and the iridescent 
many pheasants, 


( roscop i 


comes to us from a surface 


visible 


jewels worn by 


iral 
rsit 


* “Animal Biochromes and Struct: 
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waterfowl, hummingbirds, and black- 
birds—from crows to grackles. 

It is worth noting that an irides 
cent feather changes “color” as you 
shift the angle from which you see 
it, whereas a white or blue feather 
keeps its color at all angles, darken 
ing only with the decreasing inten- 
sity of light thrown upon it, Irides- 
cence is the product of light waves 
striking through successive series of 
very thin layers or films or colorless 
surface cells to an inner brown, gray, 
or black pigment, and bouncing back 
to the eye as different colors, from 
many parts of the spectrum. 

Most of the plumage colors of 
nearly all our North American birds 
are derived in good part from pig- 
ments, and most of these fall into 
two major groups—the carotenoids 
and the melanins. Carotenoids are 
hydrocarbons, and 
related compounds bearing some 
oxygen atoms, not very different 
from many of the coal-tar dyes of 
industry. Melanins are more complex 
organic produced by 
protein catabolism, and carry nitro- 
gen, sulphur, and oxygen and, in 
some cages, iron or other metal atoms 
as well. 


double-bonded 


compounds, 


‘ 
iF ieetneilil are the most 


widely 
distributed, conspicuous pigments 
found in nature, They are present in 
nearly all animals from the lowest 
to the highest forms, and in all 
plants from fungi to highly organ 
ized seed-bearers. Animals obtain 
them by ingestion of plant food, di- 
rectly or by predation on other ani- 
mals. Their genesis is believed to be 
associated with phytol, an alcohol 
that constitutes the colorless half of 
the chlorophyll ester. 

The carotenoid pigments give us 
many brilliant feather colors, from 
red, yellow, and orange to bright 
brown and, in combination with cer- 
tain proteins or surface structures, 
even to green and purple. They, in 
turn, are divided into several chem- 
ical categories, such as the carotenes 
and the oxygen-carrying carotene 
derivatives, the latter including the 
xanthophylls, a frequent source of 
yellow in feathers. For the enjoyment 
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of students of organic chemistry, ca- 
rotenes have the empirical formula 
of C,, H,,, while xanthophylls bear 
that of Ce H,, O (1 to 6 or more). 
It is clear that metal salts and oxides 
play little part in the color sym- 
phony of most bird feathers. Plumage 
colors thus resemble those of syn- 
thetic dyes and differ from the in- 
organic pigments found in paints 
and enamels. 

Melanins are part of the “indole” 
pigment group, resulting from the 
grouping of oxidized products of one 
of three colorless amino acids. They 
are manufactured within the animal, 
unlike the ingested carotenoids. Their 
provisional empirical formula is 
Cyos Hyrg Nog SOgg. Melanins are the 
pigments from which most of the 
black, gray, brown, tawny, and some 
yellow animal hair and feather col- 
ors reach us, as well as cuttlefish ink, 
and human suntan. Ravens, crows, 
and blackbirds represent the most 
lavish, concentrated displays of mel- 
anin found among birds. Screened 
by surface laminations, melanins 
also delight our eyes with marvel 
ous iridescent plumages and insect 
scales. 


There are several other types of 
pigments in the living world, all of 
them organic in composition. Most 
of them, however, give color to 
plants, or to other animals than 
birds, or to egg yolk, blood or in- 
ternal tissue, or skin, rather than 
to feathers. According to Dr. Fox, 
they comprise such groups as the 
chromolipoids, quinones, anthocyans 
and flavones, tetrapyrroles, flavins, 
purines, and pterins. 

One of the tetraphyrroles, a por- 
phyrin known as turacin, is notable 
in giving the fruit-eating African 
touracos their vivid red underwing 
plumage from a copper-bearing com- 
pound, while an oxidized derivative 
of the same pigment explains the 
green feathers worn by color vari- 
ants of the same birds. 

Although green feathers are dis 
played by very few North American 
bird species, they provide interesting 
material for future laboratory in- 
vestigation. In the parrot tribe, green 
plumage is usually the by-product of 
a microscopic surface structure over 
black or gray melanin, such as would 
normally yield a “blue” wave-length. 
Instead, a yellow xanthophyll caro- 
tenoid also enters within the bar- 
bules, converting the blue to green. 
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A striking, explosive result of such 
alliances of two different classes of 
pigments and diverse surface ar- 
rangements is supplied by the re- 
markable number of feather color 
mutations shown by the “domesticat 
ed” Australian shell parrakeet, Mel- 
opsicattus undulatus, which has re 
cently outdistanced the canary as 
America’s most popular cagebird. 


- its original wild plumage, this 
parrakeet has a green breast and 
rump, yellow throat and forehead, 
deep blue tail, and scale-like pattern 
of black-and-yellow on wings and 
back. But now, barely a century since 
those birds were first imported into 
England, their color variations run 
into something over 1,300 recognized 
common types, from albino, ice-blue 
and sky-blue, to yellow, cobalt, and 
deep violet, with all shades of green 
from deep olive to pale apple, and 
scores of rarer grays, “opalines,” 
mauves, and cinnamons. Now we 
even hear rumors from Britain of 
black and rose mutations as well. No 
other bird species, the world over, 
has shown any such versatility in 
using the triple possibilities of mel- 
anins, carotenoids and structural col- 
ors to gallop off to nearly all the pos- 
sible points of the chromatic com- 
pass. 

The procedure of analyzing pig- 
ments in bird feathers, described by 
Dr. Fox, is shown us in specific appli- 
cation by Dr. Frederick H. Test of 
the University of Michigan in a 
paper on the nature of the red, yel- 
low, and orange pigments of flickers. 
It is a delicate, exacting, and com- 
plicated operation, beginning with 
the maceration and pulverization of 
carefully selected feathers of the one 
color to be analyzed. The powdered 
material is first subjected to various 
solvents. In the case of carotenoids, 
the carotenes can be segregated from 
the xanthophylls by injecting the 
dissolved pigment into a glass tube 
in which are two immiscible solvents, 
a light ether floating above a heavier 
alcohol. Any carotenes rise into the 
upper, “epiphasic” hydrocarbon lay- 
er, while the xanthophylls are drawn 
down into the “hypophasic” alcohol. 
This is only a preliminary stage, 
easily upset if the solvents are shak- 
en together. 

A subsequent step takes the respec- 
tive pigments through a glass cylin- 
der packed with a powdered alkali, 
such as calcium carbonate, to which 


the various different types of carote- 
noids adhere at different levels, in 
“chromatographic” array. The diff- 
culty of the technique is increased by 
the fact that the entire catalogue of 
all the possible carotenes and xan- 
thophylls has not yet been compiled 
by knowledge of their molecular 
structures and their differing reac- 
tions to solvents, mineral acids, and 
other agents. Thus, according to Dr. 
rest, the cardinal’s red pigment re- 
sists extraction by the ordinary caro- 
tene solvents, and may belong to 
some other group of pigments. A 
flamingo’s pink, on the other hand, 
dissolves quickly in wood or grain 
alcohol, and is so sensitive to the 
bird’s diet that captive birds rapidly 
fade into white if deprived of shrimp 
and other carotenoid-rich fare. Ca- 
naries also turn white, at the molt, if 
kept on a carotenoid-free diet, where- 
as parrakeets retain their yellow col- 
or on such rations! 

Under such paradoxical difficul- 
ties, it is not surprising that analysis 
of bird feather pigments and struc- 
tural surfaces, so far, covers only a 
few of the colors found in only a 
small number of bird species. Even 
so, enough is already known to stake 
out the basic principles and to invite 
deeper and wider investigations. And 
even so, it is obvious that painstak- 
ing work by many men for many 
weeks would be needed even to deter- 
mine the surface and pigmental fac- 
tors which distinguish merely the 
gorget colors of the fewer than 20 
hummingbird species found north of 
the Mexican border. 


An arresting aspect of sex dichro- 
matism in birds is brought out by 
Dr. Fox, who points to the different 
metabolism between the sexes in tur- 
keys and peacocks. In both species, 


the males secrete much larger 
amounts of protein in the form of 
feather keratins than do their mates, 
whose protein intake is needed pri- 
marily for egg-production. Moreover, 
the males differ from the hens in the 
manner in which such proteins are 
deposited in multi-layered, thin films 
over the melanin-laden barbules of 
their feathers, producing richly beau- 
tiful iridescent colors. Perhaps some 
similar sex differences in metabolism 
will be found accountable for the 
brighter colors worn by the males in 
many other families of birds. 
“Animal Biochromes and Struc- 
tural Colors” covers, of course, a far 
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broader field than even the large 
area of feather coloration. From it, 
we also learn the ancient secret of 
the “Tyrian purple” of the Murex 
seasnail, and the discovery of an 
iron-carrying melanin that gives red- 


haired girls—and possibly red-phase 
screech owls—their special charm. In 
any event, this book brings us more 
than a casual introduction to feath- 
er chromatology. Thus, it adds new 
zest to our enjoyment of robin, tern, 


grackle, redstart, or mallard. It helps 
us to contemplate with deeper pleas- 
ure the alchemy that transmutes a 
few widely abundant chemical ele- 
ments into the precious metal of bird 
plumages. 
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Reprinted from the Newark (N.J.) Sunday News of February 13, 1955 


Beagle Club Fined Total of $240 


Trenton Bureau. 


TRENTON —A _ mass slaughter of 
birds, discovered by New Jersey's out- 
standing conservationist organization, 
has focused the attention of the state's 
34 game wardens on what has been an 
infrequently investigated type of viola- 
tion of the game laws. 

The violation has been the use of 
pole traps—snares ordinarily used to trap 
muskrats—mounted on poles and used 
to capture birds. Some outdoor detective 
work by the New Jersey Audubon Soci- 
ety last fall discovered the pole trap in 
large scale use on the grounds of a South 
Jersey hunting club. 

As a result, the club was fined $240 
and the game wardens have been alerted 
to detect the use of pole traps in all 
parts of the state. 

The organization fined for the use of 
the snares was the Garden State Beagle 
Club which operates a hunting preserve 
in Evesham Township, Burlington 
County. The fine levied on the club 
last month in Burlington County Dis- 
trict Court, was based on the use of 12 
illegal pole traps. The maximum state 
penalty is $20 a pole trap. 

Use of the traps was investigated in 
November by Frank W. McLaughlin, 
field executive of the Audubon Society. 
He was directed to the club by bird 
lovers who had seen the traps in opera- 
tion. He contacted federal game man- 
agement agents and they, with state 
agents who also were called in, prose- 
cuted a complaint against the club. 


An official of the Audubon Society 
described the scene discovered by Mc- 
Laughlin. He said of the pole trap: “It 
is fastened to the post by a chain. The 
trigger is the highest part of the trap. 
Since the post is prominently situated, 
all manner of birds may come to perch 
on it. They alight on the trigger, be- 
cause it is the highest part of the trap, 
and the steel jaws snap, breaking the 
bird’s legs but holding it dangling. If 
the traps are not tended frequently the 
birds die of wounds and starvation. Pole 
traps are expressly prohibited by the 
state fish and game laws.” 
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Many Victims 


McLaughlin’s investigation discovered 
nailed to the trunk of a large tree within 
50 feet of the clubhouse five long-eared 
owls, one short-eared owl, one red-tailed 
hawk, one sparrow hawk, two screech 
owls, one Cooper’s hawk and one crow. 
Four pole traps were found set, eight 
others had been sprung. Around the 
base of the traps he found heaps of 
birds’ bones. He identified the remains 
of a robin, a shrike, three sparrow 
hawks and three barn owls. 

The club maintained that it was not 
seeking to snare these birds. It sought to 
trap great horned owls and certain types 
of hawk, none of which is protected by 
state law. The birds had been preying 
upon the rabbits which the club wished 
to preserve for hunting by its beagles. 

But the use of a pole trap is banned 
even when it is used to catch unprotect- 
ed birds. The only exception is when it 
is used by the Fish and Game Division. 
Dr. A. Heaton Underhill, director of 
the division, said his unit uses the trap 
infrequently. 


Can Be Adjusted 


Underhill also said that the trap can 
be adjusted so as not to capture the 
smaller birds. It can be set, he said, to 
trap only the great horned ow! or heav- 
ier birds. The beagle club apparently 
did not set the traps in this manner. G. 
Milton Godfrey, of Morrestown, presi- 
dent of the club, declined to comment 
on the incident. 

The conservationists have charged, in 
a letter to Gov. Meyner, that the Fish 
and Game Division was lax in detecting 
the vivlations, pointing out that it took 
an investigation by the Audubon Soci- 
ety to find the traps. They urged repre- 
sentation on the State Fish and Game 
Council by conservationist groups. 

Underhill, on the other hand, ex- 
pressed resentment that the Audubon 
Society had contacted federal game of- 
ficials before calling the state agency 
and asserted that he has fewer game 
wardens than there are patrolmen on 
a medium-sized police force. These war- 
dens, he said, have been seeking on a 


statewide basis such violations as hunt- 
ing out of season, shooting protected 
deer and even the killing of protected 
birds. 


Solid Citizens 


He admitted the wardens had not 
centered attention on pole traps but 
added that instructions to that effect 
have gone out since the beagle club 
incident. 

The director also added that the Gar- 
den State Beagle Club was composed 
of a number of solid citizens of Burling- 
ton County who were not specifically 
seeking to break the law or massacre 
birds. He said their objective was to 
preserve their rabbits. The club, he as- 
serted, has been of great aid to the di- 
vision in its habitat improvement pro- 
grams which are designed to provide 
more game for the state. 


Editorial from Newark Evenitna News, 
Newark, N. J., February 14, 1955. 


SHOCKING PRACTICE 


Thousands of readers of yesterday's 
News must have been shocked by the 
story disclosing the use of illegal pole 
traps by a Burlington County hunting 
club to snare birds on its preserve. 

The picture of a dozen traps atop 
poles on which birds of all kinds find 
it convenient to alight, and of heaps of 
bones on the ground around the trees, 
Jas one to arouse indignation among 
nature lovers. 

For the club it was said the intent 
was to trap only predatory birds that 
preyed on rabbits which the club mem- 
bers wanted to preserve for their own 
hunting. Unfortunately, the traps are 
incapable of discrimination, and this is 
a principal reason why the law forbids 
them. 

Sportsmen are traditionally credited 
with sporting instincts and with a hor- 
ror of wanton destruction of wildlife. 
Normally they are supporters of laws 
designed for its protection. But in this 
instance such instincts seem to have 
been wholly lacking. 

The New Jersey Audubon Society 
deserves credit for bringing this vio- 


lation into the open. The State Fish 
Continued om Page 137 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt, in 1893, at 


EDITORS’ NOTE: During Frank 
lin Delano Roosevelt's boyhood, in 
the latter part of the last century 
and early in this one, ornithologists 
considered it necessary for anyone 
seriously interested in birds, to col 
lect their eggs, and specimens of th« 
birds themselves, if he were to be 
come proficient in his studies. Dur 
ing the last 30 years, the develop 
ment of well-illustrated field guides 
to identify birds and the increas 
in the power and clarity of binocu 
lars has made it no longer neces 
sary to shoot birds in order to iden 
tify them; also the often abused 
practice of egg-collecting has been 
outlawed by public opinion and 
greater restriction by our federal 
government in issuing egg-collecting 
permits. Today, permits to collect 
either bird specimens or their eggs 
can be obtained from our federal 
and state governments only by well 
qualified scientists whose studies 
justify such collections 
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age 11. Photograph by Davis and Sanford. 


By Leonora Sill Ashton 


HEN my father, Reverend 

Amos 1 
tor of the Episcopal Church of Saint 
James at Hyde Park, in 1891, James 
Roosevelt was an active member of 
the parish, and his son, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt,* was nine years 
old My two brothers, Mortimer and 
Frederick, younger than 
Franklin, were nevertheless near 
enough his age to find that he 
proved to be a most companionable 


Ashton, became rec- 


slightly 


playmate. 

These three, with Edmund Rogers 
who lived in a home adjoining the 
Roosevelt one, enjoyed together the 
sports and games common to small 
boys. In winter there was, first of all, 


* Franklin Dela 


Roosevelt, thirty-second Pres 
lent of the United States, was born at Hyde Park, 
New York, January 30, 188 He died in office 

April 12, 1945 at the age of 63 The Editors 
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Path 


ice-boating on the Hudson; and sec- 
ond in importance, tobogganing on 
the Rogers’ long hill. One summer, 
there was the building of a boat. Of- 
ten there were games of “Indian,” 
and the climbing of tall trees where 
the four would establish “lookouts” 
for imaginary pirate ships and flotil- 
las of Indian canoes approaching on 
the river. 

And again and again there were 
parties at the Roosevelt home. It is 
the remembrance of one of these 
that pictures my first sight of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt as a bird lover. My 
sister, Margaret, my two brothers 
and I, with a number of other chil- 
dren were assembled in front of the 
Roosevelt house waiting for the op- 
ening festivity of the party—a hunt 
for Easter eggs. All the guests had 
arrived, but there was no sign of 
Franklin, for whom the occasion had 
been planned. At last he appeared. 
He was walking slowly across the 
lawn, carefully guarding with one 
hand what was evidently a treasured 
object in the other. When he reached 
the house, the object was revealed. It 
was a robin’s egg. 

I remember vividly the shock I 
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All photographs from the Franklin D. 


Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, New York. 


The forest, in 1897, below the Roosevelt home. 


had at the first sight of that tur- 


quoise blue. From our early days, 
mother had taught us to leave eggs 
in birds’ nests severely alone. The 
shock was soon dispersed though, for 
Mrs. Roosevelt explained: “Franklin 
is very much interested in birds. He 


wants to learn all he can about them, 
and his father has told him he may 
take one egg from each nest and the 
nest itself when winter comes.” 
[he party progressed, and it was 
only later that Mrs. Roosevelt ex 
plained that Franklin's interest in 


birds had shown itself long betore 
that day. When he was seven years 
old, he with his father and mother 
had spent several months in Ger 
many—at Pau, if I recall rightly. 
Here they became acquainted with 
an English ornithologist, Foljambe 
by name. The old gentleman was in 
stantly attracted to the bright intelli 
gent boy of the Roosevelt family, 
and the more so, because of Frank 
lin’s intense fondness for birds. To 
gether, the two took long walks 
through the forests and fields, search 


View of the Roosevelt home at Hyde Park, taken in the year 1897. 


ing for the native birds, watching 
them, and listening to their songs 
Before Mr. Foljambe left Pau to re 
England, he invited the 
Roosevelt family to visit him on 
their way where Franklin 
could see the great numbers of bird 


turn to 
home, 


specimens he himself had collected. 
For the remainder of his stay in 
Germany, Franklin looked forward 
to that visit, but when the time came 
to make it, his father and mother 
found it impossible to go. They well 
knew what a shy, sensitive boy 
Franklin was, “It is a great blow for 
him to miss that visit,” his mother 
said to her husband, “but it is out 
of the question for us to go, and 
Franklin won't want to go alone.” 


“Ask him and see,” Mr. Roosevelt 
said. When his mother put the ques 
tion to Franklin, he replied, “I 
would go anywhere alone to see 
those birds.” 


Whether or not that collection of 
birds in England unlocked Franklin 
Roosevelt's desire and determination 
to make an egg collection of his own, 
one cannot say. At any rate, two 
years later, the collection of nests 
and eggs had begun, while the nam 
ing and studying of birds in the 
valley of the Hudson were in prog- 
ress. 

In his enthusiasm and ambition, 
as in all others which touched him, 
young Roosevelt was aided and en- 
couraged by both of his parents, Not 
only did his father accompany him 
on long walks in the woods and 
fields of Dutchess County but there 
were countless journeys to New York 
City, where the boy revelled in the 
groupings of birds in their exhibit 
cases at the American Museum of 
Natural History. One thrilling trip 
to New York City was for the pur- 
pose of hearing a lecture on thrushes 
by Olive Thorne Miller.* 

“Franklin is making a thorough 
study of the birds of the neighbor 
hood,”” Mr. Roosevelt was wont to 
announce proudly, and in truth, he 
was! In addition to personal observa- 
tions of the birds in their native 


*A native of New York, Mrs, Miller died in 
Los Angeles, California on December 26, 1918 
at the age of &7 She wrote 11 bird books for 
which she was said to have prepared herself with 
20 years of bird-watching in the eastern United 
States and west to Colorado, Utah, and California 
N Sara Hubbard, “a pioneer bird worker” 
from Chicago visited Mra. Miller in Brooklyn, 

Y. and persuaded her to lecture and give bird 
classes. It was one of these lectures that Pranklin 
Delano Roosevelt heard, and is here referred to 
by the author. For further details about Olive 

vorne Miller, see The Condor, March 1919, 
pp. 69-73,—The Editors 
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Entries in 14-year-old Franklin D. Roosevelt's ornithological journal, Febru- 
ary 16-19, 1896. The “Mr. F. M. Chapman” referred to was the late Dr. Frank 
M. Chapman of the American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 


haunts, he was listing the different 
species he had learned to know by 
sight; filling page after page of note 
books with comments on their nests 
songs, eggs, and habits. Even thes« 
pursuits did not fully satisfy his in 
satiable longing for a more intimate 
knowledge of birds. He must have a 
collection of specimens of his own, 
he declared. 

At this time, had Ralph Waldo 
Emerson been alive to ask Franklin 
his famous question, “Hast thou 
named all the birds without a gun?” 
the answer must needs have been, 
“No.” 

As the boy's eleventh birthday 
drew near, his one request for a 
present was a gun. Alter promises 
and declarations exacted from him 
by his parents, that he would not 
shoot birds during the nesting sea 
son, and that only on rare occasions 
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should more than one of any species 
of a bird be captured, the coveted 
Then Frank 


lin Roosevelt went out and shot a 


weapon was given him 
crow. That was the beginning of the 
once famous bird collection made by 
the young ornithologist, and which 
at the time was said to be the most 
complete collection of Dutchess 
County birds in existence. 

It was no small task which Frank 
lin undertook in making the collec 
tion. The assembling of specimens of 
birds called for work and persever- 
It demanded the unflagging 


patience and sustained interest of 


ance 


the true naturalist. One of the stories 
about her son which Mrs. Roosevelt 
never tired of telling was about the 
day, soon after Franklin's possession 
of the weapon, he came in the house 
hunting for his gun. When she asked 
where he was going with it, he told 


her that a winter wren was sitting 
in one of the trees near the house 
and he was going to capture it. 
When she asked whether he thought 
the bird was going to wait for him, 
his answer was, “Oh yes, he'll wait.” 
A short time later, he came back 
with the winter wren in his hand. 
Within two years after the boy 
had received his gun, he had collect- 
ed and preserved more than 300 
specimens, most of which were those 
that had frequented the countryside 
adjoining his home. None of these 
birds were duplicates, and some he 
got for the American Museum of 
Natural History. When one recalls 
that Alexander Wilson, from the 
time of his arrival in America in 
1794, to the year 1808, when he be- 
gan the publication of his work on 
birds, had figured and described 320 
specimens, this record of the closing 
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years of the 20th century presents a 
creditable showing for a boy barely 
entering his teens. 

In that same winter of 1893, when 
his eleventh birthday 
Franklin was given the task in school 
of writing a composition on “Birds 
of the Hudson River Valley.” In this 
he refers, with something little short 
of contempt, to the ignorance of the 
majority of his friends and neighbors 
concerning the birds to be seen daily, 
and close at hand, around Hyde 
Park. Step by step, throughout his 
boyhood days, Franklin Roosevelt's 
study of American birds advanced. 
The memorable year which saw the 
gift of his gun, saw also the begin- 
ning of a bird diary, which the boy 
kept from January 1, 1893 to Augus 
6, 1896. This, along with the essay 
on birds of the Hudson River Valley, 
may now be seen in the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park 
It consists of 79 pages, filled with 
comments on the specimens in his 
collection. Among its pages is a list 
of birds with the heading, “Birds 
shot and stuffed or skinned by F. D 
Roosevelt.” 


In those far-off days, the Roose 


occurred, 


velt house might well have been con 
sidered the background for the boy's 
collection of birds. Groups of the 
stuffed specimens stood here and 
there throughout the downstairs 
rooms. Of course, Franklin’s own 
room abounded in those of his spe- 


cial choice. At last a cabinet was re 


The Franklin D. Roosevelt library at Hyde Park, New York. The bird diary and 
Roosevelt’s essay on the birds of the Hudson River Valley are on display here. 


sorted to for the ever-mounting num 
ber he added to the initial collec 
tion. Even in later years when the 
red frame house with green blinds 
had been transformed into the pres 
ent Georgian mansion, portions of 
the vast assembly of birds were pre 
served in cases through the rooms. 
A green heron, one of the first birds 


shot by Franklin in the woods down 
by the river, stood in a place of hon- 
or in the great trophy-filled library 
overlooking the Hudson River. 


Time has played havoc with the 
entire collection. The only evidence 


Young Roosevelt when 16 years old, with his dog “Monk.” 


7? 4 


in the house itself of the quest of 
that indefatigable bird lover is con- 
tained in a wall case which holds 50 
of the stuffed, once brightly-plum- 
aged birds, In the Franklin’ D. 
Roosevelt Library, one may see the 
main bird with its 14 
drawers. Only two of these contain 
specimens of birds, and even these 
remnants of the collection are dilap- 
idated. Only certain ones, with the 
help of tags attached to them, re- 
main fairly recognizable. 

Franklin Roosevelt's pursuit of 
birds and of a knowledge of their 
haunts and ways, was the dream of a 
boy, rejoiced in, realized, and ended 
in the springtime of his days. Once, 
in his later years, as a student home 
from college, we recall his going to 
New York City to give a talk on 
Birds” to a group of boys at a west- 
side settlement house. There may 
have been other occasions like this, 
but if so, we do not know of them. 
But while his interest in birds did 
not lessen, what might have become 
a wider and more comprehensive ex- 
ploration of his quest, slowly gave 
place to other ambitions—other aims. 


cabinet, 


As one recalls the enthusiastic and 
faithful concentration of those early 
efforts in this chapter of Franklin 
Roosevelt's life, one wonders what 
further results of that boyhood quest 
might have been, if new and subse- 
quent events had not in his mature 
years, occupied the thoughts and 
hands of this Bird Lover of Hyde 
Park. 


How Your Nature Club 


if you're not satisfied with the publicity you obtain for your 


nature club or your conservation efforts, here are some 


suggestions for using newspapers, magazines, radio, tele- 


vision, and the speaker’s platform. 


By Louis C. Fink 


| OES your club get all the pub 
licity it wants? Has anybody 
from your nature group ever ap 
peared on television? Are you a little 
short of funds—and wondering how 
you can get some free publicity? 
Here are some of the answers. | 
don't know them all, and doubt that 
anybody does, but I venture to write 
this article for two reasons: (a) I'm 
a professional advertising 
which is to say I make my living in 
advertising—and have wondered why 


nature clubs don't make more use 
of practices common in advertising 
(b) I've handled publicity for bird 
clubs in two widely separated parts 
of the country, and so have seen 
some of the results of publicity ef 
forts. 

Before we talk about such new 
media as television, it might be well 
to dispose of the question of whether 
a nature group needs publicity at 
all. I think it does. But I know of 
one club that shuns publicity—on 
the grounds that its meetings are 
jammed with dilettantes, and that 
the nesting grounds of birds are dis 
turbed by curiosity-seekers. 
are undeniable dangers, and can best 
be overcome by publicity which 
makes it clear that your nature club 
is a serious group and wants only 


Those 


serious members; and by care to con 
ceal the location of nesting grounds 
in any published literature, 


QO, the positive side, there are at 
least three reasons for good pub 
licity: 

1. Building attendance for your 
club, with its attendant in 
creased financial support 
Promoting enthusiasm and 
building morale among your 
members, so that they won't 
tire and drop out. 


Awakening public interest in 
conservation of all our natural 
resources 

My suggestions will be concise, but 
they are practical ones which have 
actually worked. Not all of them are 
my own; for example, last year the 

Atlanta (Georgia) Bird Club had its 

seventh annual series of Audubon 

Screen Tours—and the previous pub 

licity chairmen have packed a local 

high school auditorium with paying 


guests for each lecture 


nare 
| his year, I'm trying to follow in 
their footsteps. The one medium not 
yet exploited is television, probably 


With TV sta 


tions popping up all over the coun 


because it is so new 


try, you might consider this medium 
for your own publicity efforts. We 
are doing two things with some suc 
cess. The first is to have what the 
IV trade calls “guest shots.” There 
are in most cities a number of local 
programs on which the announcer 
interviews guest celebrities. I don't 
know whether any of the Andubon 
Screen Tour lecturers are willing to 
make such appearances when they 
are in town. If not, you can do as 
we are doing: two of our three TV 
stations have had visits from men 
who belong to our club. They took 
along some of the photographs fur 
nished by the National Audubon So 
ciety and a poster or two about our 
Screen Tours. The announcer talked 
to our member a few minutes about 
birds of the region, and our member 
made some interesting comments on 
predators or nesting species or rari- 
ties. That led into a close-up of the 
then, finally, a 
plug for the Screen Tours. 


photographs, and 


It is an easy thing to do (the hard 
est part was to convince our mem 
bers that television would not fright 
en them to death). There is no cost 


at all. And one of our “stars” actual 


ly found himself rewarded with a 
carton of cigarettes from the an- 
nouncer. 


We are using the second method 
of TV advertising—spot announce- 
ments. In a town like Atlanta, these 
10- to 30-second spots cost $20 or 
more; we can't afford them. But we 
found one station with a few unsold 
spots they were willing to give us. 
Our job was to write some short 
commercials and furnish a slide 
which we made from one of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society photographs, 
adding the information about our 
tours. Total cost was three dollars. 
If you don’t know where to have the 
slide made, ask your TV station. 
These spots will be used as often as 
the station has available time; they 
seemed to be very glad to cooperate 
with us. 


You can easily do the same two 
things with radio—guest appearances 
and spot announcements. Usually, it 
involves nothing more arduous than 
asking the local station manager. 
\nd on both radio and TV, keep in 
mind the news broadcasts. Of course, 
a Screen Tour is hardly news—but 
the arrival of the guest speaker may 
be news on the day he appears. In 
the same way, an announcement of 
your meeting might be news. Cer- 
tainly any step you are taking for 
conservation is news. If you live on 
the flyway of the whooping cranes, 
for example, you can cooperate by 
asking radio and TV to tell their 
listeners not to shoot these rare 
birds. 


7, 
Newspapers are still the backbone 


of any publicity program. You 
weekly and neighborhood papers are 
usually delighted to run complete 
accounts of your meetings and other 
activities, both before and after the 
event. Here are some suggestions 
which will help: use local names 
(get as many names into the story 
as possible). Work on local pride 
(our former president, Bill Griffin, 
told us at a meeting that the first 
ornithology in the South had been 
done in Georgia, not South Carolina 
as previously reported—plenty of pa- 
pers carried the story, and some 
members who missed the talk re. 
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can get more PUBLICITY 


solved not to be absent from another 
meeting). Avoid banalities—put the 
unusual, the exciting, in your story. 
This is particularly true for daily 
newspapers, which may have more 
news than they can print, and pos 
sibly have a hundred clubs to cover. 
The ones that get the mention are 
the ones that report unusual facts. 

Finally, don't count on the news 
papers to send a reporte! to youl 
meetings or your field trips. Usually, 
they just don’t have competent men 
available. So you'll have to write the 
story for them—but you can spend 
a few useful minutes in cultivating 
the reporter who is assigned to the 
“nature beat.” Make a friend of him 
and he won't cut your story to bits! 


Wren it comes to illustrating your 


stories, the daily papers will some- 
times use photographs. Atlantans are 
interested in distinguished visitors 
have had some success in 
guest 


and we 
publishing 
speakers. For the weekly newspapers, 
with no facilities for photo-engray 
ing, try the little mats which can be 


pictures of our 


made for a few cents—or can be 
bought from the National Audubon 
Society. 
are ideal for the smaller newspaper; 
they cost the paper nothing and 
dress up the page, so they like to use 
them. And it’s no problem to mail 
them; just make sure they are clear 
ly identified 
places and sometimes lose 
stray sheets of paper. 

There is another area of printed 
publicity which nature clubs can 
use—the magazine page. Most of us 
think that magazines are too big for 
our purposes. Certainly the big na 
tional publications will not carry 
stories of our doings on the local 


These one-column pictures 


newspaper offices are 
hectic 


level. But you can read those same 
magazines and see how interested 
they are in conservation. 

So you can use that same interest 
on the local level. What do I mean? 
Here are some examples: The Atlan 
ta Journal, a daily newspaper which 
covers the State of Georgia, has a 
special Sunday magazine. They are 
now looking at an article we wrote 
for them on a local bird sanctuary; 
if published, it will contain refer 
ences to the Atlanta Bird Club. The 
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city of Augusta—150 miles away—has 
already accepted a story on birds ot 
their region for the Sunday maga- 
zine; it contains a reference to the 
Atlanta Bird Club and the Georgia 
Ornithological Society. Garden Gate 
ways, a quarterly publication of the 
Garden Club of Georgia, is running 
a story about our Audubon Screen 
lours. We are working very hard on 
house organs, those smaller maga 
zines which so many companies pub 
lish for their employees. An account 
ol our meetings, field trips, or Screen 
Tours is certainly of interest to their 
readers. We make it easy on our 
selves by mimeographing our rou 
tine stories, and sending copies to a 
mailing list of about 20 magazines. 
It is little trouble and practically no 
expense, and we are getting some re- 
sults. Not complete acceptance by 
any means, but some—and that is a 
Start, 

In addition to all this, you prob 
ably have your own club bulletin of 
some sort. Here in Atlanta, we use 
a mimeographed news-letter to all 
500 of our members, and the editor 
does a wonderful job. It should con 
tain all the news of the club, even 
the announcements made at meet 
ings—because not all members get 
to every meeting! Our bulletin edi 
tor is a science teacher in the Atlanta 
schools and does a combining job 
club news with nature accounts. The 
bulletin is a handy device for mail 
ing to newspapers, Magazines, other 
clubs, and just about anybody who 
might be interested in nature, and 
yet not a member of your club 


oo are always eye-catching and 
can be used to good advantage. If 
you're running a series of Audubon 
Tours (as we are) you will learn 
that the National Audubon Society's 


office furnishes posters. These are 
well executed, and there is a differ 
ent poster for each tour. However, 
their size—814 x 11 inches—is a bit 
small for any real attention in a 
window, and I suggest that you print 
or paint some larger ones if you can 

One of the troubles with posters 
is that they are no good unless you 
get them placed in libraries, schools, 
store windows, and so on. I think 
we have solved that chore this year 


by making each club member a part 
of our Poster Distribution Commit- 
tee. We did it this way: based on 
previous reports and our own ob- 
servations, we made up a list ol 
places where posters might reason- 
ably go. Then we typed each address 
on a small slip of paper, which we 
attached to a poster, We laid the 
marked posters out on a table at our 
meeting, and asked the members to 
pick up those in their own neigh- 
borhood. Checking indicates that the 
members added some locations of 
their own to our list. If you can do 
it, it would be safer to place each 
poster yourself, We put up about a 
hundred each month, and our system 
worked better. In any case, when you 
distribute posters, make sure that 
the storekeeper really posts the sign 
in his window or on his counter, 
There's a tendency to let things go 
until later, and with posters—that 
can be fatal. They never get up at 
all. 


| don't mean to imply that printed 
matter is the only way to get pub 
licity. Radio and television have 
already been mentioned. Include 
speakers in your list. It’s much hard 
er to find speakers than it is to locate 
places for them to speak, so you'd 
better start with the hard part and 
line up some speakers first. Your club 
officers are one place to start. Look 
around for nature-enthusiasts whose 
daily work brings them in contact 
with the public—saiesmen and peo 
ple with similar jobs. They all know 
how to talk on their feet, and are 
probably enthused about conserva- 
tion and natural history. The Pub- 
licity Committee can help them with 
data and pictures. 

After you have a couple of speak 
ers, you can just pass the word 
around that they are available. Scout 
troops, schools, church groups, civic 
clubs—all these are looking for peo 
ple who will give them a worth while 
program. Your speakers can do the 
job if you help. I've never been in 
a town yet where there weren't more 
opportunities for talks on birds and 
other animals and trees than the 
local nature club could possibly fill. 

And when the talk has been made, 
be sure that the host, or you your 
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The NEW Audubon Camp in 


An Audubon Camp in the Midwest forges another link in a chain that was 
once a dream. Its founding is the heartening story of people—of generous 
people—with vision and the determination to bring a splendid idea to life. 


By Carl W. Buchheister 


Vice-President, National Audubon Society 


Se TELL the story of the new 
Audubon Camp in the Midwest, 
which opens its first season at beauti- 
ful Hunt Hill in Wisconsin's north- 
ern lake country on June 26, 1955, 
we must first journey from there 
back 19 years and across 1,500 miles 
to the Todd Wildlife Sanctuary on 
Hog Island in Muscongus Bay, 
Maine. It was on June 12, 1936, that 
a dream came true, when the Audu- 
bon Camp of Maine welcomed the 
first eager group of students ever to 
attend such an institution.* 

For many years before that impor- 
tant date, Dr. Millicent Todd Bing- 
ham, who spent her summers on this 
lovely island, with its great mature 
spruce forest, had dreamed that some 
way might be found to rescue the 
area from the human exploitation 
that threatened it. In 1935, her 
dream fortunately collided head on 
with one that John H. Baker, presi- 
dent of the National Audubon Soci- 
ety, had himself been dreaming—his 
was to establish summer camps 
throughout the nation where teach- 
ers and other youth leaders might 
learn through actual field experience 
about the exciting world of nature, 

Yellow-headed blackbirds will be seen on field trips from the camp. Photograph and at the same time gain tec hniques 
by Allen D. Cruickshank. for transmitting this knowledge to 
their own pupils and youth groups. 
House on left is camp headquarters; barn on right houses dining room, kitchen, Through the combined efforts of Dr. 
and assembly. Bingham and Mr. Baker, not only 
was this island rescued and made the 
Todd Wildlife Sanctuary (in mem- 
ory of Dr. Bingham’s mother, Mabel 
Loomis Todd) but also the Audubon 
Camp of Maine was here launched 
on its career; a camp which became 
the pattern for the establishment of 
three other such unique institutions 
throughout the country—in Connec- 
ticut, Texas, and California. 
Now, with this preliminary word 
on record, we take you on to a third 


*The Audubon Camp of Maine went into opera- 
tion when a group of teachers and youth leaders 
attended the first session which began on June 12, 
1936. Up to September 9, 1936, the closing date of 
the camp during its first summer, 223 men and 
women from 24 states and two Canadian provinces 
ttended Editors’ Note 
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dream—one that started in the mind GO 
of Mrs. F. L. Larkin of Milwaukee, \ 
Wisconsin in 1950 while attending a 
session at the Audubon Camp of phoete j 
California. From early childhood, | AUDUBON CAMP OF WISCONSIN 
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decided that like opportunity must | —— as 
be made available also in the Mid 
west through the establishment of 
such a camp in Wisconsin. 


saw the inspiration other campers \ 
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Ihe dream persisted, and in 1952, ; 


View from the Log Cabin of the Wisconsin Camp site. Photograph by F. L. Jaques. 
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Mixed hardwoods, white pines, and shrubs that make attractive habitats for birds 
at the new Audubon Camp. Photograph by W. J. Breckenridge. 


A beaver colony awaits study in the Wisconsin area. Photograph by L. CG. Kesteloo. 
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while attending the Audubon Camp 
of Maine, she asked executives of the 
National Audubon Society for a defi- 
nite commitment as to what must be 
done to establish such a camp in 
Wisconsin. The reply might have dis 
couraged a less intrepid soul, but it 
only spurred her into action. She was 
told that there were three require- 
ments: (1) Provision of a suitable 
camp site; (2) Contribution of ade 
quate funds to cover costs of starting 
such a project; (3) Assurance from 
Audubon Society branches and afhli 
ates, and from other conservation 
and nature study societies, garden 
clubs, etc., that they would pledge 
their active support of such a project. 


Returning to her home in Mil 
waukee, she went to work. One of 
her first acts was to approach execu 
tives of the Wisconsin Utilities Asso 
ciation and gain from them not only 
their goodwill in backing the project, 
but the substantial donation of $8, 
500, which they gave as a contribu- 
tion to conservation throughout the 
whole land. With this magnificent 
gift, it then became necessary for 
Mrs. Larkin to seek a suitable site 
for the prospective Audubon Camp 
of Wisconsin. 


Now another lady of vision en 
tered the picture. Miss Frances An- 
drews of Minneapolis, long a mem- 
ber of the National Audubon Soci- 
ety, learned of the camp project. She 
offered as the camp site her beautiful 
property in northwest Wisconsin, 
known as Hunt Hill, which she had 
named in memory of her mother and 
her brother, William Hunt Andrews. 
No land could be better suited for 
such a purpose. Its 300 acres border 
Devil’s Lake for half a mile, and 
within its boundaries are two other 
deep lakes, a spruce-tamarack bog, 
mature as well as second growth for- 
ests and meadowlands, with their 
great variety of plants and animals 
providing abundant opportunity for 
the study of nature in all its fascinat- 
ing relationships. Hunt Hill is four 
miles from the town of Sarona, 70 
miles south of Duluth-Superior, 117 
miles northeast of Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, 250 miles from Milwaukee, and 
approximately 400 miles from Chi- 
cago. From the brow of the hill, 
where the attractive camp buildings 
are located, one may revel in a 30- 
mile view of rolling hills, forests, 
lakes, and streams. 


Word of Miss Andrews’ generosity 


in providing such an excellent camp 
site galvanized people into action. 
Every mail brought to the National 
Audubon Society scores of letters 
from organizations and individuals, 
pledging their support of the pro 
posed new camp. Mrs. Larkin organ 
ized a state-wide fund-raising com 
mittee in Wisconsin. A comparable 
committee was established in Min 
Whitney Eastman ol 


Minneapolis, who had long been ac 


nesota by Mr 


tively interested in Audubon work. 
Due to the efforts ol 
groups, donations started rolling in, 


these two 


indicating heartening approval of 
such a midwestern camp. Gilts start 
ing as low as 50 cents and up to 
$10,000 were received. They came 
from school children, teachers, great 
corporations, and small nature clubs 
Audubon branches and affiliates re 
sponded handsomely, as did garden 
clubs, service organizations, cham 
bers of commerce, and hundreds of 


individuals 


On February |, 1954, based on the 
architect's estimate, a goal had been 
set of $68,500 for construction of the 
necessary new buildings and to adapt 
Hunt Hill for camp operations. By 
June | of that year, this impressive 
sum had been raised! Nor were ef 
forts confined to just raising money. 
Mrs. Larkin and others also solicited, 
and obtained, handsome gifts of 
equipment for the camp, such as 
boats, plumbing fixtures, and vir 
tually a complete electrical kitchen 


When the financial goal had been 
attained, contracts were let, and a 
building program started at Hunt 
Hill to convert the attractive farm 
camp headquarters 
building, the big barn into a dining 


house into a 


room and auditorium, and to con 
struct the necessary new dormitories 
and other facilities for the staff and 
a capacity enrollment of 50 students 
per session 


Before this success story was pub 
lished, we received word from Hunt 
Hill that construction, despite the 
cold winter months, is on schedule 
and will be completed by May 15, 
1955 

Walter C. Engelke, Principal of 
the Nakoma School in Madison, Wis 
consin, himself an alumnus of the 
Maine, with 


Audubon Camp of 


proved experience in camp and 
school administration, will direct the 
Audubon Camp of Wisconsin. A staff 


of all-round naturalists as instructors 


has been engaged, and a capacity en 
rollment for the first season of op 
eration is assured. Not only are these 
campers coming from all midwestern 
states, but every section of the coun 
try will be represented from southern 
California to New England and from 
Florida to the Pacific Northwest 


Each two-week session will bring 
to these campers a thrilling experi 
ence in outdoor living. Teachers and 
other youth leaders are registered; 
also, those with a non-professional 
or a “hobby” nature 
Through daily field trips in small 
expert leadership, 
these campers will learn to know the 


interest in 


groups, under 
world around them; become aware 
of the interdependence of all living 
things, and their relation to soil, 


water, rocks, and weather; will gain 


techniques for presenting this know! 


edge in a lively and fascinating man 
ner in their own teaching and in 
community Here, with 
fun while learning” as the watch 
word, they will find true conserva 


leadership. 


tion education 


All this will be provided them and 
hosts of others in years to come at 
the Audubon Camp of Wisconsin 
They will share with the Society a 
warm, deep, and enduring gratitude 
to the principals already mentioned 
herein for their vision, determina 
tion, and generosity; and to so many 
others—individuals, business and in 
dustrial firms, chambers of com 
merce, local societies, and clubs of 
all kinds for their heartening encour 
agement and much needed financial 
support 


The big red oak in the hardwood forest just below Miss Andrews’ Log Cabin. 
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THE APPRAISAL OF OUR NATURAL RESOURCES—C continued from Page 103 


was constantly renewed, but the ma- 
terial stuff was used and reused in 
orderly cycles—a kind of natural con- 
servation at its best. Water was re- 
tarded on its return to the sea 
whence it came, minerals and or- 
ganic material were restored to the 
earth to enrich it. The system had its 
defects, no doubt, but within its limi- 
tations it had an efficiency and per- 
manence which combined would 
serve us well as a model for our own 
operations on the land. 

As to ourselves, we render water- 
proof our thirsty cities, and make 
even our farms less permeable than 
the forests and prairies which they 
have replaced. Our sewage and gar- 
bage, with rare exceptions, is trans- 
ported away from the land which 
produced it and rendered unavail- 
able, carrying off and depleting the 
organic material and minerals so 
much needed to keep that land fer- 
tile. Certainly any fair appraisal of 
natural resources must reckon, not 
only with the supplies present on 
our continent, but with the changes 
we have produced in the great nat 
ural cycles which have so long con- 
served those resources. 

The question, of course, is “What 
can be done?” Personally, I think 
much can be done, but the problem 
is so big that it must be taken in 
small portions at a time, just as we 
do with any big and complex prob- 
lem. These portions are the local 
communities in which each of us 
lives, where we have a chance to see 
at first-hand what is happening, and 
a chance as free men and women to 
do something about it. This is not 
only good technical conservation, but 
good political doctrine, too, for as 
Lincoln suggested, a duty dodged is 
a privilege lost. 

It is precisely at this point that 
teachers enter the picture. The re- 
markable success of Britain, when 
beleaguered during the last war, in 
producing foodstuffs at home was 
based, in no small part, upon the ex- 
cellent land-use study mapped seven 
inches to the mile by school children 
under the direction of Dr. Stamp. 
There is not a community in our 
land that does not abound in excel- 
lent teaching materials which can, 
at the same time, be put to good 
use in the long-time service of the 
community. It requires guidance 
from those trained to see, not only 
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what is present, but what is hap- 
pening. 

How learn to see and interpret? 
Most of us probably know that, for 
all the power that words possess, 
they alone cannot teach science. One 
must experience, with all the senses 
possible, the phenomena themselves 
to grasp their meaning and relation- 
ships. In short, one must live with 
his materials. Then, if he is sufh- 
ciently clever, he can begin to use 
words and other symbols to tell 
others. 

I know no better way to learn the 
art of reading the landscape and the 
science of interpreting it than to see 
it under the guidance of masters. 
I am no friend of the summer school 
which obliges its victims to walk on 
concrete and hurry by corridor and 
elevator from one honeycomb class- 
room to another. At best it is a nec- 
essary evil for our profession — at 
worst an intolerable affront. Even 
those of us who must use laboratory 
and library ought to have a chance 
to do so where there is fresh air and 
greenness, and those of us who study 
the world of living nature and its 
landscapes must do so. 

One of the most heartening and 
impressive experiences I have had 
in recent years was a visit last sum- 
mer to the Audubon Nature Camp, 
Damariscotta, on an island off the 
coast of Maine. It was a summer 
laboratory to which the buildings 
were merely a necessary adjunct. The 
laboratory itself was the forest, the 
rocks, the beach, and the sea. The 
instructors were master naturalists, 
glad to learn and glad to teach, 
proud to share their craftsmanship 
and knowledge with anyone, and 
not burdened with the idea that the 
only road to glory lies in training 
future Doctors of Philosophy. 

Living conditions were pleasant, 
the atmosphere at once brisk and re- 
laxed, serving as a reminder that 
vigorous and interesting exercise out- 
of-doors brings a happier relaxation 
than the psychoanalyst’s couch —a 
lesson we can use. 

Two things especially impressed 
me—the generous and skilful team- 
play of the staff and the final whole- 
ness of the picture of a region—not 
only of its animal and plant life, but 
of its structure and the processes 
which made it a living unit. Finally, 
the shortness of the session seemed to 

Continued on Page 137 
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A COUNTY PARK TEACHES NATURE OUT-OF-DOORS— ontinued from Povo | 


and smelling the fragrances of the 
woods, the child is kept alert to the 
many possible joys of observation 
The last task is to ask the child to 
leave his “city feet’ with their heavy 
tread at Trailside. He must also 
learn to use his eyes and ears in the 
woods. 

At last we step out-of-doors and 
into the sunshine, where an English 
sparrow is sighted over the light on 
the museum. Here it enters a small 
place under the eaves to feed its 
young. A chipping sparrow shows 
its rufous cap as it sings from its 
vantage point on the telephone wire 
A towhee calls from the woods, but 
we will get to it later, as the plant 
nursery area has much to offer. 
There is a catbird in the lilac bush 
Listen and he will give himself away 
with his “me-ow” call. A house wren 
gurgles and we spy her nest-box. There 
she is with an insect in her beak. As 
she puts her head into the box, the 
young wrens voice their approval 
We hurry to the tall elm tree as the 
oriole bids us welcome. The joy in 
seeing this bright songster is ex 
pressed by an audible chorus of 
hushed “ohs” from the children. As 
we look up to see the oriole’s nest, 
we hear the “per-chic-o-ry” call of 
the goldfinch and see our New Jersey 
state bird, in flight. As we go down 
the nursery lane we see the Watchung 
Ridges ahead of us, but an insistent 
bird song interest 
There, atop the blossoming cherry 
tree, a brown thrasher throws out 
his song of “hoe-it, reap-it, dig-it-up, 
dig-it-up.” 

As we approach the 30-foot Nor 
way spruce trees at the boundary ol 
the nursery, we watch for the king 
bird. The black-backed, handsome 
bird with the band of white on its 
tail and its “quivering” flight will 
give it away. A phoebe calls its name 
as it sits on the roof-beam of an old 
house at the edge of the meadow, 
and wags its tail up and down 
Across the meadow we listen for the 
thin, high, clear, “Spring ‘o the year” 
call of the meadowlark. As the boys 
walk across the meadow, the lark 
is flushed. In its flight to the old 
apple tree, the children see its white 
outer tail feathers. An indigo bunt 
ing is sighted on its perch on a leaf 
less branch as it throws a fluent little 
song upon the air. As we leave the 
meadow we scan the sky, for we ar 
on a hawk flyway. We may be as 


captures our 


128 


fortunate as Mrs. Foote’s class trom 
Plainfield. On their Nature Day, 
May 8, 1950, they saw our national 
bird, the bald eagle, on its flight 
north. In October of the same year, 
Mrs. Bunnel’s class from Westfield 
saw 50 Canada geese in “V” forma- 
tion, honking their way south. As 
we scan the sky for birds we see beau- 
tilul white cumulus clouds in the 
limitless blue heaven above. We talk 
about air currents and the vastness 
ol the universe. 

We enter the woods by way of an 
old wagon road, with its 40-degree 
slope, made by various layers of red 
shale and basalt, which slipped dur- 
ing the ages to form our Watchung 
Ridges. Here we see the tall tulip- 
trees towering above us, while be- 
low, the sycamore trees, with their 
white, ghost-like bark and “feet” 
in the water, mark the course of Blue 
Brook. As we continue, Indian file, 
to cross the brook, there is a click 
of hooves against the stones in the 
water, and we see a white-tailed deer. 
The grace and speed with which the 
deer disappears into the woods 
freezes the children until the jerking 
white “flag” of the deer’s tail is out 
of sight. 

Our next problem is to find a 
white tree with the legendary black 
hoof marks* upon it. This jingle ts 
our clue to its identity: 

“When long ago, Pan climbed the 
birch 

He left his mark on every perch.” 

As we continue to climb the north 


west slope we find a beautiful stand 
of blue-green hemlock trees which 
are more than 200 years old. 

We are conservationists, therefore, 


going to bring back 
“treasures,” or souvenirs in our 
hands, but we may all bring back 


we are not 


* The gray | erty birch, Betula popu- 


treasures in our hearts. Our treasures 
may be memory pictures of the deep 
woods such as shafts of sunlight 
through the canopy of leaves. Doll's 
eyes, or white baneberry (Actaea), 
in fruit is a favorite plant of many 
of the smaller children. Third- 
fourth- and fifth-graders like to re- 
call the oven-bird’s song of “teacher- 
teacher-teacher!” Other “sound” 
treasures are the voice of the brook, 
and the sound of the wind in the 
treetops. Treasures of odors include 
the breath of new mown hay, the 
tang of spice-bush, and the smell of 
the good brown earth after the rain. 

We believe that teaching nature 
out-of-doors, and imparting good 
conservation practices to the child 
will do more to conserve our natu- 
ral resources than can possibly be 
done by trying to work with adults. 
Even a very young child can learn 
to look, rather than to destroy. One 
sunny day a_ kindergarten class 
stopped to see a buttercup. A little 
boy, in his crisp blue linen suit, 
reached out to pick the flower. Sud- 
denly he remembered that he was in 
a park, where others want to enjoy 
the flowers, too! He quickly locked 
his hands behind his back and 
looked up for our approval. 

We believe that it is the business 
of schools, parks, civic organizations, 
and public institutions to prepare 
our young citizens for conservation. 
The first step toward conservation is 
nature study. The child must know 
and learn to appreciate nature be- 
fore he becomes interested in con- 
serving it. We can best prepare him 
for the informed, adult concept of 
conservation, with all its ramifica- 
tions, by giving him facts and correct 
attitudes, and by instilling stand- 
ards of behavior, so that he will un- 
derstand his own relationship to 
nature and the responsibilities that 
it brings. 


A GOOD NEIGHBOR—THE CALIFORNIA THRASHER—¢ ontinued from Page 107 


themselves freely to the berries of 
firethorn, myrtle, privet, and Cali 
fornia pepper tree. 

Individual thrashers frequenting 
my garden are regular visitors to my 
feeding stations where they eat al- 
most everything that I offer them. 
Kibbled dog-biscuit, bits of suet, pea- 
nut hearts, crumbs of all sorts of 
bakery goods, raisins and currants, 
and seeds and grains all seem to be 
relished by them. Sunflower seeds, 


however, I have never seen them 
eat. In picking up some of the 
smaller pieces of cracked grain in 
the baby chick feed which I put out 
for birds, thrashers often turn the 
head slightly sidewise as if to use 
one corner of the rather broad tip 
to the beak. 

This remarkable beak of the 
thrasher is a splendid tool, and the 
bird uses it in many ways. Once I 
saw one making a flycatcher-like sally 
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into the air alter a slow-flying insect, 
but this is not of frequent occur- 
rence. Swift-flying prey could never 
be taken on the wing by a bird so 
poorly gifted with flight. But when 
termites are flying, thrashers, along 
with most of the birds of the area, 
devote much of their time to catch- 
ing these suddenly plentiful crea- 
tures, and often they may be seen 
jumping up from the ground with- 
using the wings to capture a 
low-flying termite. 


out 


Useful as its beak usually is, there 
are times when it seems not so de- 
sirable to the bird. One such occa- 
sion is when it is trying to drink 
from a shallow pool. Then it must 
and bring head down 
close to the surface of the watei 


crouch its 
be 
can immerse more than the 
extreme tip of the beak. But in 
drinking from deep water the beak 
is no problem, and the bird suc 
ceeds in drinking from dripping 
water without difficulty. Before drink- 
ing, California thrasher often 
stands quietly for a moment as if 


lore it 


the 


in a pensive mood; then “burps,” 
the hard 
manzanita berry, which it caretully 


and up comes core ol a 
places to one side before it proceeds 


with its drinking. 


Manzanita bushes are common in 
the chaparral where the California 
and occa 
sionally it nest in How 
ever, all nests that I have seen have 
been in scrub oak or lemonadeberry 
Nesting of the thrashers that 


thrasher makes its home 


may them. 


bushes. 


frequent my garden usually starts 
in February, and some of the birds 
are incubating their eggs by the first 
of March. 
uously throughout the year, with a 
short late summer 
during the molting period. Any pass 
ing truck, low-flying plane, or simi 
lar noise seems to stimulate the Cali 


outburst of 


They sing almost contin 


interruption in 


fornia thrasher into an 


song 


With 
California thrashers make delightful 
neighbors, and I am glad to see that 


their propensity for song, 


there are five pairs of them nesting 
adjacent to my garden this year in 
stead of only the one pair that was 
here when I came. They are friendly 
neighbors, too, and don’t hesitate to 
come right to my feet to pick up 
food that I drop for them. My hope 
them will nest in 
will 


is that more ol 


my garden and become ever 


friendlier. 
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A New Trend in 
Birdhouses 


PART | 


By John V. Dennis 
N O LONGER is it the style simply to 


put up a “birdhouse” to attract 
hole-nesting birds. More and more in 
evidence are houses especially designed 
to meet the needs of a particular species 
And not only are houses being located 
in parks, and on school 
placed 


about homes 
grounds, but they are being 
wherever they will best serve the needs 
of the birds they were built to accommo- 
date. Bluebird houses are being placed 
outside of towns and villages along fence 
rows in farming country, wood duck 
houses are put up along the edges of 
ponds and streams, and tree swallow 
houses are set in open country prefer 
ably near water 

How different this concept trom the 
old notion of birdhouses about the 
home, mainly for their ornamental val 
ue! The present-day birdhouse, neat and 
well constructed but devoid of ginger 
bread frills, not only enhances the ap 
pearance of ones property but is de 
signed for practicability. It is easy to 
open for cleaning ind inspection. It is 
light and at the same time sturdy. And 
the houses, usually built according to 
blueprint specifications, are easily mass 
produced. It is not uncommon for one 
person to oversee a project of his own 
consisting of making anywhere from 
100 to 1,000 or more houses 

The birds to benefit from this new 
approach to housing are naturally the 
hole-nesting varieties. Locally, many of 
these were reduced in numbers owing 
to clean farming and more intensive 
land use in general. Over the years old 
dead limbs, and trees have 


been removed to make way for agricul- 


orchards 


ture or houses. While many cavity dwel- 
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lers were losing out, others were able 
successfully to adapt themselves to the 
changes. The English sparrow and the 
later importation, the European starling, 
quick to make use of man-made shelters 
for nesting, were little affected by the 
bird housing shortage. The house wren, 
the unchallenged tenant of all wren 
houses and of cavities in which the 
openings were too small to admit com 
petitors, continued to thrive. But it was 
a different story for bluebirds, tree swal- 
lows, and several other cavity dwellers. 
Not only were natural cavities becoming 
scarcer, but at almost every prospective 
home they had to compete with starlings 
or English sparrows. And even when 
they did find a nesting site they often 
had among other foes the sprightly little 
house wren and its egg-piercing ten 
dencies to contend with. The egg-pier« 
ing habit was nothing new, but rather 
hard on birds without adequate nesting 
facilities. 

rhe problem then was not just to 
put up birdhouses but to put up houses 
which would meet the needs of the less 
aggressive birds. Also involved were man 
agement policies which would give de- 
sirable nesters the greatest protection 
from “enemies” and other competitors. 

People interested in bird conservation 
singled out for preferential treatment a 
number of hole-nesting species, first be- 
cause these birds needed help, and, sec- 
ond, because of sentimental or economic 
reasons. These species include the blue- 
bird, wood duck, tree swallow, and pur- 
ple martin. 

I am much indebted to those who 
have supplied me with information 
about their nesting-box projects for 
these species. 
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The Bluebird 


In the Midwest, where clean farming 
has been carried to greatest extremes, 
the plight of hole-nesters first aroused 
concern. Dr. T. E. Musselman, an edu- 
cator living in Quincy, Illinois, was the 
first to act to help hole-nesting birds in 
this region. When he began to notice 
that bluebirds were being forced to nest 
in mailboxes and old tin cans, because 
of the absence of suitable nesting sites, 
he decided to do something about it. 
As early as 1918 he began putting up 
nesting boxes. He discovered that blue- 
birds did much better away from hu- 
man habitations. First of all they were 
less subject to competition from man’s 
close associates, the English sparrow and 
starling, and, second, the bluebird is 
naturally a bird of open country. He 
began locating houses along fence rows. 
They were quickly taken over by blue 
difficulty was experi- 
enced with cows. They were too fond of 
using the houses as back scratchers. Dr. 
Musselman remedied this situation by 


birds, but some 


placing houses on the side of the fence 
opposite from cattle. One of the best 
localities to place houses, he found, was 
at the junction of a roadside fence and 
a fence running off at a right angle 
across open fields 


Farmers were usually very happy to 
cooperate with Musselman who became 
known far and wide as “The Birdman.” 
By the 1930's he was taking an increas- 
ingly active part in stimulating others 
to carry out programs in behalf of the 
bluebird. Through radio broadcasts, cor- 
respondence, lectures, and publicity in 
newspapers and magazines he reached a 
wide audience throughout the Midwest. 
“Bluebird Trails,” as the fence-row hous- 
ing projects were called, sprang up in 
many places Often they were coopera- 
tive projects undertaken by 4-H Clubs, 
Garden Clubs, Scouts, and other con- 
servation groups 


“The Birdman’s” own project contin- 
ued to grow. His bluebird trails radiated 
direction from the city of 
Quincy. During February and March he 
cleaned, repaired, and painted boxes 
which needed it. As nesting got under- 
way he visited the houses to see that 
roofs were in place and to keep an eye 
out for vandalism. Before the young left 
the nest he usually succeeded in band- 


im every 


ing from 500 to 1,000 of them, also 
many of the parents. At present he has 
well over 1,000 houses along his blue 
bird trails. Bluebirds normally occupy 
about 70 per cent of them. The English 
sparrow sometimes occupies as Many as 
14 per cent of them. Birds which he con- 
siders more desirable occupants than 
English sparrows, which take a small 
percentage of the houses, are the house 
wren, Carolina wren, Bewick’s wren, 
tufted titmouse, black-capped chickadee, 
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crested flycatcher, and red headed wood- 
pecker. 

Musselman is interested in adding va 
riety to his trails. To attract other spe- 
cies he tries various locations. Houses 
high on telephone poles are almost sure, 
he says, to lure the red-headed wood- 
pecker. Houses near woodland borders 
are often taken by chickadees, and 
houses placed on tree trunks are some- 
times occupied by tufted titmice. Sur- 
prisingly enough Musselman has never 
had a house occupied by the starling. 

Recently he has started housing proj- 
ects for prothonotary warblers. This 
brightly-colored bird of lowland swamp 
country is seldom seen about human 
habitations. But houses placed in proper 
habitat are often occupied. Writing to 
me about his first prothonotary warbler 
project, one located along the Illinois 
River, he says: “I erected 25 boxes and 
box cans (cans wired to a board shelter 
on a tree). I use Planters’ peanut cans 
which are short, 3 inches deep, and 
bulky. A hole in the bottom is a must! 
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Tempt the winter 
birds to visit you 
regularly 


Encourage them with a daily supply 
of Kellogg's wild bird seed. You will 
not only enjoy their visits, but you 
will help these feathered guests 
safely through the winter. Help pre- 
serve the birds and they will repay 
you bountifully in the spring and 
summer by ridding your trees and 
garden of thousands of insect pests. 


Kellogg's Audubon Society Mixture— 
5 Ibs. $1.35 
10 Ibs. 2.45 
25 Ibs. 5.50 


“Little Joe” Sunflower Seed—small, 
black and meaty— 
5 Ibs. $/.25 
10 Ibs. 2.25 
25 Ibs. 5.00 


Kellogg's “Economy” Mixture— 
5 lb. bag $1.00 
10 Ib. bag 1.85 
25 |b. bag 4.00 
Above are prices per package, delivered 


to your home by parcel post—5é¢ per 
pound higher if West of Rocky Mountains. 


Send check or money order to 


KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


320 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Portable Spray to set in Your Bird Bath 


Birds can't resist this rainbow mist a 
unique portable unit which connects to hose 
outlet at house in a minute permits inde- 
pendent use of garden hose uses scarcely 
any water — adjusts from full rainbow mist 
down to 1/3 gal. per hr. water always 
fresh may also be used for gentle spray- 
ing of plants, seedlings, or in greenhouse -— 
solid brass, aluminum and stainless steel 
parts with 50 ft. miniature plastic hose 
will not mark grass — longer hose available 

makes your bird bath more useful and 
beautiful. 


Price $12.75 complete Post Paid 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
1033! S. LEAVITT ST.. CHICAGO 43, ILL. 
Spray pedestal only, with 6 ft. miniature 
hose and fitting to connect to your garden 
hose but without independent valve feature 


$6.95. 


Feed the binds 
you like! 


PATENTED 
Actual photograph of Cardinal feeding 
At last-—-a scientifically designed bird feed- 
er. Fully adjustable to feed Cardinals, Gros- 
beaks, Chickadees, and other desirable birds 
while restricting sparrows. One filling lasts 
many days—seed fully protected from rain 
and snow—flow of seed is automatic-——hulls 
kept out of seed hopper and also off your 
lawn-—eye safe for birds—solid brass and 
non-rust hardware-—-clear view from every 
angle—a truly beautiful garden accessory. 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
1033! S, LEAVITT CHICAGO, ILL. 
FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 
STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
ENAMELED SQUIRREL GUARD $6.50 
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BIRD HOUSES 


Made from a natural log hollowed to correct 
size—with opening just right for the bird you 
want. Roof and back California Redwood 
with a weathered finish. Removable top for 
easy cleaning. 3 size openings: Wren, Chick- 
adee or Bluebird. Either type $2.95 each 
postpaid. Satisiaction or money back. 


F. T. HAWKINS 


Route 6 Palestine, Texas 


BINOCULARS 


IMPORTED 7x50 
CENTRAL FOCUS 
COATED OPTICS 


$99” 


Pius 10% Fed. Tax 


A “must” for all bird watching. Grightest glass for 
Has huge precision-made stereo prisms 
foous with aquity balance. Complete with 
shoulder straps. Bend check or money 
$32.95 Postosid U.6.A.). Gerry, & 
MONEY GACK in (0 days if not satis 

for 4. Y.C. orders add 3% wales tax 


BINOCULAR REPAIRG: All types of bineeulars and 
option! instruments repaired by factory trained ox 
perts on our premises. No charge for estimates 


AUGUST WAELDIN, INC. 
10 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38. N.Y 
‘Binocular Specialists for Half a Century 


INSTALLED AROUND TREE TRUNKS NIX- 
LITE PREVENTS CATS, SQUIRRELS AND 
ODENTS FROM CLIMBING. 


in every foot 120 springy stainless 
steel prongs with needle sharp points 
project outward in the form of a semi- 
circle. 


$6.48 per four-foot length complete 
with fasteners. 


Write for "Know How” showing how 
to rid buildings of obnoxious birds. 


NIXALITE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
115-119 W. 3rd St., Davenport, lowa 


When writing advertisers 


Ihe can is held in place by a wire, al 
lowing removal for cleaning and band 
ing of young. I placed the boxes 3 to 5 
feet high on sandbar willows within 12 
or 15 teet of the river bank, and boxes 
were not more than 150 feet apart. The 
April 26-26 and 
are in direct competition with house 


warblers arrive about 


wrens for nest holes. Practically every 
unit had a lovely warbler nest built 
from tendrils, fine grass, and hair. Eggs 
were laid, but only six boxes matured 
young. The wrens got the rest piercing 
eggs, and in a number of boxes, build 
ing directly over the warbler nest.” He 
adds that he has now established nest 
ing routes for prothonotary warblers at 
several other localities. The house wren 
is always a problem, but he finds that 
the tin cans are more effective than 
wooden boxes in keeping them out.* 

‘nuisances,” to the 


black 


bull snake, house cat, house wren, 


Among minor 


bluebird Musselman lists the 
snake 
and wasps Black snakes and bull snakes 
occasionally disturb nests in spring and 
early summer. The house cat scarcely 
comes under the “nuisance” heading as 
only one or two molested nests yearly 
come under suspicion of cat predation 
House wrens cause fairly serious losses 
about once every five years. This is the 
usual interval between Aprils with late 
cold spells or snowstorms. Such periods 
olf bad weather are enough to delay 
nesting by the bluebird by about two 
weeks. This puts the bluebird’s first 


nestit on schedule with that of the 


u 
1B 


house wren. This invariably leads to 


trouble. As for the wasp problem, Mus 
selman handles it by dusting the houses 
with DDI 


way. As many as four varieties of wasps 


before nesting gets under 


had been found in the houses during 


the second nesting period 
One of the most important precau 
tions taken by Musselman is that of re 


moving all old nests before bluebirds 


return to their boxes. Every year flying 
squirrels and deer mice build their win 


ter nests in many of the boxes. These 


nests, as well as last year’s bluebird 


nests, must be removed or the houses 


will not be reoccupied 
Another good human friend of the 
bluebird is Mr. Foy E. Brown of Law- 


warblers brought off 

tin-cin birdhouses 

tin cans as “nest 

j generally mtil more 

the heat tolerances of various 

esting birds. Any kind of metal 

mnsequently } nside of a tin 

be hotter than 

of comparable 

laboratory experi 

of young house 

wrens, Baldwin and Kendeigh (“Physiology of the 
Temperature of Birds’) found that an average air 
 113.3° Fahrenheit drove the body 
f 0 f i young wrens to an 
Fahrenheit which resulted 
authors admitted that “these 
were obtained with birds 
confinement, e probably not applicable in 
all details for i iT conditions,” 
evertheless, wu irth of is offered of the 
safety of tin, yther etals, as birdhouse ma- 
il, wood sh« | se ' reference to metal 
John K. Terres 


temperature 


temperatur 


ler natural 
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rence, Kansas. Mr. Brown began provid- 
ing homes for bluebirds in 1937, and 
now has 450 houses located in five coun- 
ties. Like Dr. Musselman, Mr. Brown 
locates most of his houses along road- 
side fences. And, in addition, he places 
many houses in cemeteries. There blue- 
birds are free from human disturbance 
and the combination of trees, shrubbery, 
and open lawns is usually just about 
right for their needs. Mr. Brown has his 
houses in 16 cemeteries. 

In the “nuisance” category Mr. Brown 
lists ants, wasps, pack rats, bull snakes 
and English sparrows. Of these the Eng 
lish sparrow gives by far the most trou- 
ble. Mr. Brown thinks he has outwitted 
the English sparrow to some extent by 
placing his houses closer to the ground. 
Houses close to the ground are accept- 
able to bluebirds, but are not taken as 
readily by English sparrows. Operators 
of some bluebird trails have placed then 
houses as low as two or three feet from 
the ground with good success 

It should be mentioned that the prob 
lems faced by Dr. Musselman and Mr. 
Brown are not necessarily the same as 
those confronting bluebird enthusiasts 
in the Atlantic coast region or in many 
other parts of the bluebird’s range. In 
many areas natural nesting sites are 
fairly plentiful. Also English sparrow 
competition may not be as great. Such 
conditions may make for better success 
with bluebird houses close to the home 

At Louisville, Kentucky are other ex 
ceptionally ardent bluebird supporters 


CHARLES 
BROOKFIELD 


Audubon Wildlife 
Tour Leader 


For bird-minded people Audubon Field 
Notes answers the questions so often asked 
me “Will I see this bird here at this time 
of year? If not, where should I go to see 
it?” Birders who want to know what un- 
usual birds are seen in their area NEED 
Audubon Field Notes. Those planning va- 
cation trips will find information on what 
species are seen, and where, at any season 
in the United States and Canada. I consider 
Audubon Field Notes a necessity for bird 
observers. 


fludubon 
Field Notes 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 
Subscription for one year 
For two years 

For three years 


(Separate copies of April issue 
Christmas Bird Count $2.00) 


1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 28, N. Y. 
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All Metal 


BIRD FEEDER 


Being used in the 
Most Luxurious 
Gardens 


ENJOY the friendship 
of your winged friends 


This unique Bird Feeder provides 
@ center of interes to your gar 
den or lawn. Graceful and finely 
éstailed Strong heavy gauged 
metal is rustproof. Large feeding 
pan is 9x14” Bottom 12” of 
standard is straight and pointed 
for easy insertion in the ground 
Choice of dull wrought-iren black 
or green. ORDER now while they 
last at this low price 


Companion Bird Gath to match, Postpaid 
$12.95 postpaid (Ne COD) 


Satisfaction Guaranteed—Order From AD! 
IDA MAE, 2979 Ridgewood Rd., N.W. 
Dept. A-17, Atlanta, Ga. 


Knotty Pine Bird Houses stained natu- 
ral pine with special water repellent oil 
finish. 

No. 5301 Wren House—$2.00 postpaid 
No. 5400 Bluebird House—$3.00 Postpaid 
PIONEER PINE PRODUCTS 
1467 Pipestone St., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


HOUSING 
SHORTAGE 


in Your Yard? 


Spring is the 


f 
HYDE time to attract 
HOMES good neighbors! 
INVITE THE BIRDS 
YOU WANT! 


Price Postpaid 
$ 4.45 
4.45 
4.45 
4.45 
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V 6 - THE FLICKER 7.45 
V7- THE WOOD DUCK 


15-95 
Write for Free Catalog 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER CO. 


56 FELTON ST., WALTHAM, MASS 


Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Duncan, 315 Jarvis 
Lane, have not only developed their 
own special bluebird house and several 
trails in Kentucky and neighboring 
states, but they have taken a very active 
interest in providing others with both 
information and houses. By means ol at 
tractive illustrated form letters they pro 
vide others with information on blue 
birds and news on conservation in gen 
eral. And so that suitable houses will be 
available to anyone who wants them 
they have, without financial benefit to 
themselves, seen to the manulacture ol 
these houses in large quantities. Mr 
Duncan, a firm believer in helping the 
bluebird in a big way, often includes 
this statement in his letters: “The great 
est sin of which a bluebird fanatic can 
be guilty is to place only one box!” 


That bluebirds are rather tolerant ol 
each other's company is to be seen in an 
example cited by Mr. Duncan In a 
small forest clearing at a fire tower in 
the Hoosier forest near Paoli, Indiana, 
three of the Duncan houses were lo 
cated. All of them were occupied by 


bluebirds 


The Wood Duck 


For sheer beauty the male wood duck, 
nearly everyone will agree, heads the 
list among our North American wate 
fowl. Wood ducks are our only common 
duck to breed more abundantly in the 
United States than in Canada. And they 
are the only cavity-nesting ducks to take 
to birdhouses to any great extent.* 
Along with mallards and black ducks, 
they have become enough acclimated to 
civilization to nest in close proximity to 
man. Sometimes they find hollows or 
nesting boxes in city parks or suburban 
districts to their liking. They will nest 
several miles from water, and do not 
young 


hesitate to lead their downy 


across highways and other obstacles 


When shortages of nesting sites began 
to cause a pronounced decline in the 
wood duck population during the 1920's 
and 1930's, sportsmen and bird enthusi 
asts were prompt in taking decisive ac 
tion. Wood ducks were given legal pro 
tection against shooting in most states 
And in 1938, with the Illinois Natural 
History Survey leading the way, large 
scale programs designed to give wood 
ducks mbre nesting facilities were insti 
tuted. One of the first problems to be 
solved was that of a nesting box which 
would be readily wood 
ducks and which would exclude, at least 


ace epted by 


to some extent, the many birds and 
mammals which either compete with 
wood ducks for nesting cavities or prey 
upon eggs, young, or even adults 


\fter some experimentation a fairly 
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THE BIRDS OF IRELAND; AN ACCOUNT 
OF THE DISTRIBUTION, MIGRATIONS 
AND HABITS AS OBSERVED IN IRELAND 


By P. G. Kennedy, Robert F. Rutledge 
and others, Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, 1954, 914 x 6 in., 437 pp. Illus 
trated. Indexed. 42s (about $6.50) 


With the exception of three museum 
“Lists of Irish birds,” this is the first 
coraprehensive work published on the 
birds of Ireland in more than 50 years 
As its main objective is to account for 
local distribution and migration—no de 
scriptions are given—there is a particular 
interest in noting the changes in status 


Zs ss, By Monica de la Salle 


Librarian, Audubon House 


the gains and losses of species which 
have occurred in half a century. While, 
for example, the golden eagle, the white 
tailed eagle, and the yellow wagtail 
have disappeared as breeding species, 
there have been some spectacular com- 
pensations. The common scoter, the eider, 
the fulmar, and the red-necked phala- 
rope have reared young regularly, and 
many other species have bred for the 
first time. Such changes, and other vari- 
itions in distribution, demonstrate strik 
ingly how deforestation, drainage, and 
replanting with conifers, while altering 
the face of the country and modifying the 
habitats, also affect wildlife populations. 


Complete, practical, and 
authoritative information on 


HOW TO 


Watch 


irds 


By ROGER BARTON 


@ President of the New Jersey Audubon Society and author of 
a popular newspaper column on birds, Mr. Barton answers all 
the questions asked by millions of bird-watching enthusiasts. 
Here are the answers to where various species can be found; 
how they can be identified; how to make a shelter, bird bath, 
feeder; what kinds of plantings wil! attract birds to a back 
yard; what to look for on a field trip; what field glasses to use; 
how birds got their names; plus sound advice on banding, 
photography, bird clubs and books about birds. There is also 
a chapter of biographies of such famous bird watchers as 
John Burroughs and Audubon. 

Written in a lively, informal tone with many human-interest 
stories from Mr. Barton's own experience as a naturalist and 
bird watcher, this is a complete guide to the hobby and has 
been designed especially for quick and ready reference 


With 29 line drawings. 
$3.50 at all bookstores 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., New York 36 wetecqeetens' 
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THE HERON 


By Frank A. Lowe, Collins, London, 
England, 1954. 8 x 51% in., 177 pp. Illus 
trated. Indexed. 18s (about $2.75). 


The common heron of Europe, and 
Asia, Ardea cinerea, is a close relative 
of our great blue heron, Ardea herodias. 
Therefore this special volume in the 
“New Naturalist” series should be of 
great interest in the United States. Like 
its American cousin, Ardea cinerea has 
been accused of fish depredations and 
shot in the vicinity of fish hatcheries. An 
analysis of its food habits shows that, 
though it does take fish, the quantity, 
quality, and size of those taken has been 
greatly exaggerated. In fact the bird is 
omnivorous; its diet includes aquatic 
and terrestrial animals, and vegetable 
matter. Since it cannot swallow large 
sized trout, and since many of the 
species of fish on which it feeds are 
themselves predatory, it is useful to the 
fishes that it preys upon. The author 
points out that in every given area of 
pond or stream there is a ratio between 
food supply and fish weight: where there 
are many small fish there will be few 
big ones, and vice versa. That the heron 
acts as a beneficial control has been 
demonstrated in wilderness areas where 
the bird is established, and where the 
fishing in lakes and streams is exception- 
ally good. This is just one of the aspects 
treated in Mr. Lowe’s monograph; dis- 
tribution, population, biology, habits, 
and migration are also included, and 
there are chapters on the folklore, the 
hunting, and the eating of herons. The 
author, a British amateur naturalist, has 
devoted years to this study, both in the 
literature and in the field. 


WINGS: INSECTS, BIRDS, MEN 


By Blanche Stillson, Bobbs-Merrill, In- 
dianapolis and New York, 1954. 834 x 
6 in., 299 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $3.50. 


According to the geological timetable 
that appears at the end of this book, the 
first living creature to find its way into 
the open spaces (and presumably un- 
polluted air) was an insect, some 300 
million years ago. Its wings are supposed 
to have had more or less the function of 
parachutes as it leaped from one place 
to another. Through countless centuries, 
evolution and mutation changed the 
original design and function, and the 
real fun began. Flying reptiles, birds, 
and mammals gradually followed, leav- 
ing man ignominiously grounded until 
he managed finally to equip himself 
with a flying machine. The author de- 
scribes various functions of wings—pro- 
duction of sound, protective coloration, 
swimming, and, of course, flight. She 
has chapters on the forms of wings, on 
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takeoff and landing, flapping, soaring, 


and gliding flight, and on the art of 
falconry, as well as on man’s efforts to 
master the air. The author, a layman 
writing for laymen, succeeds in being 
clear, informative, and entertaining. 


BIRDS OF ARABIA 


By R. Meinertzhagen, Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, 1954. 103%, x 7% 
in., 624 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. £44 
(about $12.50). 


This book is more than its title would 
indicate. It 1s an account of the orni- 
thology of the desert regions of Sinai, 
Palestine, Syria, Transjordan, Iraq, and 
the entire Arabian peninsula. The in- 
formation given includes keys to fami- 
lies, detailed descriptions, geographical 
distribution, habits, and a review of 
allied forms in other parts of the world. 
A long chapter is devoted to bird and 
other animal coloration in the desert, 
another to distribution and migration, 
and there are short notes on more spe- 
cial subjects such as waterfowl protec- 
tion in Arabia, falconry, intelligence, 
and fun and play among birds. Nineteen 
colored plates, the work of George Lodge 
and D. M. Reid-Henry, together with 
black-and-white drawings, photographs, 
and distribution maps, illustrate the text 


PHOTOGRAPHING YOUR FLOWERS: 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE FOR INDOOR 
AND OUTDOOR USE 


By John P. and Mary Alice Roche, 
Greenberg, New York, 1954. 94, x 5% 
in., 152 pp. Illustrated. $3.75. (No in 
dex.) 


4 blooming flower is a sad sight for 
the pessimist given to reflecting that in 
a few days, at most, the loveliness of 
its petals is going to end up on the 
compost heap. He will no longer be 
entitled to such depressing thoughts, 
however, for here comes a “how to” 
book which should be we lcomed equally 
by flower lovers and photographers. It 
contains a wealth of information on 
both the use of the camera and the 
presentation of the subject, with chap 
ters on both outdoor and indoor pho 
tography in black-and-white and in 
color, on panoramic views and close ups 
in sun, rain, or living-room, on lighting, 
and on flower arrangement. Finally, 
there are instructions on the delicate 
handling of the flower itself, its care 
and make-up, and how to prevent it 
from wilting under the strain of being 
photographed, “that thereby beauty’s 
rose may never dic.” The numerous 
illustrations are proof of the authors’ 
expert qualifications in their field. 
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Field Guide Series 


Here are the basic books for your summer field trips, the famous 
series that has revolutionized identification in the field, Originated 
and edited by Roger Tory Peterson, they are sponsored by the 
National Audubon Society and the National Wildlife Federation. 
@A Field Guide to the Birds by Roger Tory Peterson. “Bible 
of the Ornithologists”, 

@A Field Guide to Western Birds by Roger Tory Peterson, 
Standard guide to western birds. 

@® A Field Guide to the Shells of our Atlantic and Gulf Coasts 
by Percy A. Morris. Ideal beachcomber’s companion. 

OA Field Guide to the Butterflies by Alexander B, Klots. How 
to identify and collect butterflies, 

@ A Field Guide to the Mammals by William Burt and Richard 
Grossenheider. Field marks of all species north of Mexico. 

@ A Field Guide to Shells of the Pacific Coast and Hawaii by 
Percy A. Morris. Comprehensive guide to these vast areas, 

@ A Field Guide to Rocks and Minerals by Frederick H. Pough. 
World-wide guide for amateur and professional. 

© A Field Guide to the Birds of Britain and Europe by Roger 
Tory Peterson, Guy Mountfort, P. A. D, Hollom, First concise 
pocket guide to British and European birds. 

© A Field Guide to Animal Tracks by Olaus J. Murie. A new 


kind of guide, to the animals you didn’t see. 


Underwater Naturalist 


Pierre de Latil 


: 
Man’s fascination with the underwater world has brought forth 
many accounts of personal adventure, but Pierre de tatil is the 


first naturalist to describe that world, A highly succegsbul scien- 
tific writer, he reports with clarity and humor on thy the havior 
of fish in their native habitat. : 
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CRANBROOK 


Storer’s 
THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS 


An introductory study based on the 


analysis of high-speed photographs. 
112 pages, 171 illustrations. $2.00 


Walkinshaw’s 


THE SANDHILL CRANES 


A definitive study of these cranes 
and their habits in their range from 
Alaska to Cubo. 202 pages, 34 
illustrations. $2.50 


Sutton’s 
JUVENAL PLUMAGE 
... of SPARROWS 


The plumage changes of young 
birds are described and illustrated 
with 8 handsome color plates. 36 


pages, paper covered. 
Now only $.25 


Hatt's et al. 
ISLAND LIFE IN 
LAKE MICHIGAN 


Distribution and habit studies on 
land vertebrates. The bird section 
is by J. Var Tyne. 192 pages, 43 
illustrations. $2.50 


Boardman’ s 
GUIDE TO HIGHER 
AQUARIUM ANIMALS 


Practical instructions on identifica- 
tion and care of native fishes, am- 
phibians and reptiles. 108 pages, 
61 illustrations. $1.00 


and also 

Billington: Shrubs of Michigan 
(2nd edition) 

Billington: Ferns of Michigan 


Hubbs and Lagler: Fishes of the 
Great Lokes Region 


Kinietz: Chippewa Village 


Dockstader:; The Kachina and 
the White Man 


CRANBROOK INSTITUTE 
OF SCIENCE 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


$4.00 
$5.00 


$3.00 
$2.00 


$5.00 


“He's decided on this one.” 


Trachtenberg reprinted courtesy 


of 


Section, 


The New York Times Book Review 
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November 1, 1953. 


Two Outstanding Books From Devin-Adair 


No nature student’s library is complete without these amazingly interesting books. 


THE 


WEB OF LIFE by Jobn H. Storer opens the curtain on the Balance of Nature. It tells dra- 


matically how all living things sustain and control one another -——- mammals, bacteria, insects, 


grass, birds. A lively introduction to ecology, it is a conservationist’s handbook. 192 pages, 
including 48 pages of superb halftone illustrations, third printing. SEEDS OF LIFE by Jobn 


Langdon-Davies, just published, is the story of nature told through the varieties of repro- 


duction among living beings. 


himself are studied from the standpoint of 


the ecology of sex. A book of exact knowl- | 


edge, filled with the wonder and mystery 
SEEDS OF LIFE and THE 


are masterpieces of read- 


of its subject. 
WEB OF LIFE 
able biology. Only $5.00 each. Order your 


copies today by filling out the coupon. 


Algae, snails, malaria germs, orchids, termites, robins, man 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 
23 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me 

copies of Seeds of Life, $5.00 

copies of The Web of Life, $3.00 


I enclose payment Bill me, plus postage 
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and Game Division has instructed its 
wardens to keep sharp lookout for such 
traps and to prosecute their users. The 
action is a little late, but will be help- 
ful nevertheless. 


Ctenins . 7 
YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Almost 2000 authors most of them new — have had 
thew books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique plan. No matter what type of 
book you've written-fiction, poetry, biography 
religious —- we can heip you. Send for our tree 
ilustrated brochure, “We Can Publish Your Book’ 


EXPOSITION PRESS | Dept AU-] 
386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD, HOLLYWOOD 46 


THE LATEST 
LOCKLEY BOOK 


R. M. Lockley’s THE SAGA OF THE GREY 
SEAL is a charmingly told introduction to 
the natural history of the Atlantic Grey 
Seal. This eminent naturalist spent an entire 
breeding season with a colony of seals, and 
he now tells his amazing experiences there. 
It is a wonderful sequel to his previous 
studies of two marine birds, SHEAR- 
WATERS and PUFFINS. All three books 
are the products of intimate first-hand 
study. Tastefully written, illustrated with 
halftones and woodcuts, priced at $4.00 
each. Order by filling out the coupon below. 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 
25 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, at $4.00 each 
copies of The Sage of the Grey Seal 
- copies of Puffins 
copies of Shearwaters 
I enclose payment Bill me, plus postage 
Name 
Street 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 
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help, for it left each visitor (or stu- 
dent) with clear and fresh impres- 
sions of what he had learned. 


I mention this camp because here 
I had finally seen the kind of estab- 
lishment I had long urged for teach- 
ers. Please do not gather that I am 
discounting the stern, systematic 
scholarly discipline which the spe- 
cialist must have. I know and re. 
spect it. But, just as music would 
be in a.sorry way if it were denied 
to all except those who enrolled in a 
conservatory, so it is with the love 
and understanding of nature. And 
I trust I have made clear that such 
understanding, widespread among 
our people is, in my judgment, vital 
to the survival of those values by 
which we live. 

I have suggested one pathway. 
There are many others, leading to 
the same end, which is an under- 
standing of the immediate world 
around us and of our responsibility 
toward it. The village druggist in 
an Indiana town used to take walks 
on Sunday afternoons with his friend 
the banker, who was a naturalist. 
Soon he became interested, and pres- 
ently he became proficient. To him 
that state owes a great deal for its 
beautiful state forests, some of the 
first and finest of their kind. He, 
as an amateur, even went further 
and published a state flora which 
commands the respect of profession 
als. One need not stand by helpless 
because he has not had formal 
courses in something which inter 
ests him. 


Everyone admits that the teacher, 
particularly at the secondary level 
and below, is a hard-worked citizen. 
Everyone admits that he is an im 
portant citizen, although the tangi- 
ble rewards are not often in propor- 
tion. I have tried to show you that 
he must have a great deal to do with 
the way in which America handles 
her natural resources. Nearly every 
student in our Yale Conservation 
Program had his first inspiration, if 
not at home, then from a teacher 
whom he remembers with gratitude. 
If the challenge seems a bit heavy, 
let us remember what someone said 

“There is no limit to the good a 
man can do if he doesn’t care who 
gets the credit.” 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
OOKS 


LIBRARY 


() PLANTS WITHOUT FLOW 
Beginning with a brief, specul 
forms of life upen our planet 
trace the evolutionary ascent 
algae or seaweeds, fungi and 
tails and club-mosses, 100 | 


C) THE HIDDEN LIFE of 4 
cher. In no other work of 
such astonishing and Setllene. 
that the very soul of the Stow 
camera. Each illustration her "s little masterpiece 
This story is uniaue in that presente—in clear —_ 
and graphic picture—the very Girth, life and death 
the living plant. (03 photogragyre itustrations. ri 
(, FORBIDDEN LANDS Hy Bordon Cooper, lk 
tragic anomaly that in they dg? of easy travel helt “tne 
world should still be out of Winnds. In this vivid and 
striking book Mr. Cooper iy n@ concerned with political 
barriers, but with Lhe secreds offihe remote corners of the 
world, guarded by mountagns Bind deserts, and hostile 
peoples 7 4.75 
GEOLOGY by 4. F. Kjrka#ty. Intended both as a 
general introduction to the wpub “t and also as « starting 
point for specialized work in re limited aspects. The 
author has been a universis? teicher of geology for more 
than twenty years, Many ph@ and illustrations. $10.00 
) TWO YEARS IN THE TARCTIC by Kevin Walten 
this is the fret personal ooeit of two years spent in 
British Antarctica since ar. The author went to 
the Anaretic as & member Bf the newly formed Valkiand 
islands Dependencies Surv ani during bis first year he 
trained himself and his dez% wo live and travel in diMicult 
country, The next year, *% American expedition arrived 
and both parties combined 14 complete an extensive survey 
of the Bast Coast of the Ggvtam Land Peninsula, $4.75 
) DEEP SEA BIOLOGY \, N. B. Marshall. After trac 
ing the growth of deep sec b’ology, one of Mr. Marshalls 
aime has been to build up, chapter by chapter, an inte- 
erated account of oceanic iifv. This life is seen ta be 
lisposed in patterne—patterns related to the physical 
siracture of the ocean am WwW the interplay of living 
activities, tiHustrated, $10.00 
| CURIOUS CREATURES by Erna Pinner, To many of 
us the curious creatures described so vividly in this book 
are so unfamiliar a8 Wo seem almost incredible. Taking a 
number of different forms of animal life to lilustrate her 
point in each case, Erna Pinner gives examples of curious 
behavior in the struggle for food, in nest building, in 
paternal pursing. Itilustrated. 4.75 
(J BABA OF KARO A Woman of the Mosiom Hausa by 
Mary smith. This remarkabie boon contains what ls prob- 
ably the first full-scale autobiography of an African wo 
man. Mrs. Smith, who speaks Ofuent Mauss, became 
Baba's friend while her husband, Dr. M. G. Smith, a 
social ant logist, was 1 in Geld work in Ni 
geria. After many conversations between the two women, 
Baba agreed w dictate the story of her life. Dr. Smith 
contributes an essay on Hausa life end sociology Ww pro 
vide the background. $7.60 
GARDENING ENCYCLOPEDIA by &. A. Mayeock. 
Written especially for the home gardener—the man or 
women whose garden is mostly made and looked after 
without professional help-—and for the many whe have 
turned to gardening for all or part of their living, $6.00 
() THE ATOM STORY 4. G. Feinberg. Voreword by 
Prof. F. Boddy, F. KR. 8 tale of the atom begins not 
at Cambridge or Hiroshima, but in Greece five centuries 
before the dawn of Christianity. From that point the 
author follows ite entire and fascinating bistery--a his 
tory replete with such great names as Anaxagoras, Demo 
eritus, Bacon, Newton, Dalton, Roentgen, Curle, Ruther 
ford, Einstein and many others 4.75 
) SOIL by G. V. Jacks. The author deseribes in simple 
language the basic properties of ali soils, and how these 
vary according to the conditions under which « soll is 
formed. He shows that soil structure is a highly complex 
phenomenon, and that man its the most powerful agent 
acting on it, with immense powers tw enrich it. It te 
shown how the common agricultural operations affect 
biology and thereby the plant-producing capacity of the 
soil. Chapters are also devoted to the important questiuns 
of soil erosion and soil and land classification $5.00 
) THE MICROPHYSICAL WORLD by William Wilson, 
The greater part of the book is devoted to present ‘day 
knowledge about stoms and molecules, their structure and 
behavior and about «till smaller things such as protons 
neutrons, electrons, positrons, etc $8.75 
A TREASURY OF PHILOSOPHY edited by Dage- 
Runes. Here is one of the most comprehensive 
collections of philosophical writings ever to be gathered 
between the two covers of one book. In a text of over 
1200 pages, under more than 375 separate entries, are to 
be found, not only the great philosophers of the West, 
but the important, and less familiar, (thinkers of 
Ortent $15.00 
[) OUT OF MY LATER YEARS by Albert Einstein The 
book shows Einstein the philosopher, Binstein the sei 
entist, and Binetein the man 4.75 
) DOWN TO EARTH. A Practical Guide Archaeology 
by Robin Place. Fundamentals of dating, recording, and 
interpreting are deseribed and there follows « detailed 
account of all the main kinds of ll i finds,”’ 
actual examples being drawn upon in case. The 
author is Lecturer in Archaeology at the. “cus LAterary 
Institute, 90 tiHustrations. $7 60 
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Find The Picture Of The Bird | 
Before it Flies Away! 
BIRD GUIDE INDEX TABS 
now available for these three 
PETERSON BIRD GUIDES: 
Birds of the Eastern United States 
Birds of the Western United States 
Birds of Britain and Europe 
The Tabs are SMALL--EASY TO READ 
EASY TO INSTALL. Neatly designed 
#0 that they do not obscure any printing 
or pictures. 
YOUR BIRD GUIDE WILL BE 
TWICE AS USEFUL! 
Price 60¢ set postpaid. 
Ohioans 3% sales tax. 


OB ENTERPRISES 
BOX 3097 UNIVERSITY STATION 
COLUMBUS 10, OHIO 


Discounts to Clubs, Colleges, and Dealers 


Owe eae eae enna a Ewen 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 


We will publish, promote, and 


Publish 
Your publication. Manuseript reports 
submitted in one week, Ne 


Book obligation. 


Send for Brochure A 
Pageant Press, Inc. 110 W. 4204 St, W. Y 


BEFORE THEY 
SEE YOU us 


IDENTIFY THEM 
AT A DISTANCE 


WITH A 


7x 35 A superb glass for birding. or 

‘ all-around use—one that pute 

BINOCULAR close-ups at your fingertips 
A central focus glass, light- 
weight, with internally coated 
optics. Generous Geld of view 
Genuine leather plush-lined 
case )6and)=so straps §= included 
(Cuaranteed 


$49.50 rius Fer 


Write for Free 
Binocular Booklet 


DERSON INC 
Boston, Mass 


jam-packed with all you 
want to know about animals 


MARK TRAIL’S BOOK 
OF NORTH AMERICAN 
MAMMALS by Ed Dodd 


A great outdoorman, creator of the famous 
Mark Trail comic strip, illustrates and de 
scribes the habits and habitats of important 
North American mammals. Only $1.95 

A all bookstores, of ovder from 


Hawthorn Books, Dept. Q-77 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


In the Beginning— 


An Early History of Our Origin and Growth 


(Part il) 


Editors’ Note: In our Golden Anniversary year, we believe that our 
readers will be interested in reading a republication of a report, “History of 
the Audubon Movement,” by William Dutcher, which appeared in the 
January-February 1905 issue of Bird-Lore, the predecessor of Audubon 
Magazine. /1 tells of the origins and early growth of the Audubon move- 
ment, which culminated in the incorporation of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies in 1905. Later on, the name was changed to National 
Audubon Society. Since the 1905 issue is unavailable to most of our readers, 
we are reprinting this report in installments in this and forthcoming issues 


of Audubon Magazine. 


WORK OF THE AMERICAN 
ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 


N THE minutes of the second annual 

meeting of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union, held at the American Mu 
seum of Natural History in New York, 
September 30, 1884, may be found the 
following entry: “Mr. Brewster called 
attention to the wholesale slaughter of 
birds, particularly terns, along our coast 
for millinery purposes, giving some star 
tling statistics of this destruction, and 
moved the appointment of a committee 
for the protection of North American 
birds and their eggs against wanton and 
indiscriminate destruction, the commit 
tee to consist of six, with power to in 
crease its number, and to cooperate with 
other existing protective associations 
having similar objects in view. After 
earnest support of the motion by Messrs. 
Brewster, Chamberlain, Coues, Goss, 
Merriam, and Sennett, it was unani 
mously adopted, and the following gen 
tlemen were named as constituting the 
William Brewster, H \ 
Purdie, George B. Grinnell, Eugene P. 
Bicknell, William Dutcher, and Frederi« 
\. Ober.” 


committe 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BIOLOGICAL 
SURVEY 


\t this same meeting action was taken 
which proved far more reaching in its 
results than was probably ever dreamed 
of or hoped for by its originators. The 
Union instructed the Council to prepare 
and present a proper memorial to Con 
gress and also to the Canadian Govern 
ment, in behalf of the Committee on 
Bird Migration, and to consider what 
other means could be devised to pro 
mote the work. As the result of the 


appeal to Congress, an appropriation of 
$5,000 in aid of the work was secured 
through the United States Department of 
Agriculture. In recognition of the action 
taken by the American Ornithologists’ 
Union in securing the appropriation, the 
Department of Agriculture invited the 
Council of the A. O. U. to select a super- 
intendent to carry on the work. The 
Council at a meeting held April 21, 
1885, in Washington, unanimously ap- 
pointed Dr. C. Hart Merriam, who se- 
cured as his assistant, Dr. A. K. Fisher, 
both among the founders of the Amer- 
ican Ornithologists’ Union. From this 
humble beginning has grown the present 
Biological Survey,* a Division of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, which still has at its head Dr. 
Merriam, the original superintendent, 
who has gathered about him a staff of 
well-known ornithologists. 


The great value of the work of this 
important division of the government is 
becoming more and more apparent 
every year, especially in the great mass 
of educational material that is being 
published, and in the active part it is 
taking in the work of protecting both 
game and non-game birds. The Audu 
bon Societies work in close touch with 
the Biological Survey, in fact being prac 
tically auxilliary to it. All important 
movements and plans of the National 
Association are adopted after consulta- 
tion with the Biological Survey, which 
furnishes a large part of the food data 
which is embraced in the educational 
leaflets published by this Society. 


* Now called the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
U. S. Department of the Interior. For information 
about the men who did pioneering bird food habits 
research in thie Bureau, and their accomplish 
ments, see “McAtee—Food Analyst of the Birds,” 
hy John K. Terres, Audubon Magazine, pp. 362- 
368, November-December 1946 ixsue.—The Editors 


(This report is to be continued in subsequent issues.) 
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EXHIBITION 


Watercolors of Island Beach 
by JANE CASTLE 


May 5 through June 17 


AUDUBON HOUSE 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Open 9 to 5, Monday through Friday 
Closed Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays 
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Aix 


See the birds of the real tropics, with the 
latest guide book to Mexican birds 


FINDING BIRDS IN 


mexico 
By Ernest P. Edwards 


Paper covers—$1.90 postpaid. 


E. P. EDWARDS AND COMPANY 


Box 611, Amherst, Virginia 


Now... your 


COMPLETE 
bird guide! 


HOW TO BUILD 
BIRDHOUSES AND FEEDERS 


BY WALTER SCHUTZ 


Here's all the information you need to attract 
birds, feed them, and build their shelters! It 
dives you a wealth of facts on how to prepare 
suet cakes and seed mixtures how to care 
for sick birds how to arrange the plant 
forms that attract birds how to make pools 
and concrete baths. With simplified, step-by-step 
directions, it tells you how to construct nesting 
boxes and a wide variety of feeders. You'll be 
surprised how easy it is 
to make its 24 THOR- 
OUGHLY deseribed bird- 
houses and you will he 
delighted with its loads 
of unique hints and pages 
and pages of photographs 
working drawings 
detailed sketches, ete. It's 
a practical bird-attracting 
manual that you'll keep 
on using for years and 


years 
$2.95 


Use the convenient coupon below 
to order your copies direct trom 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2305 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


r 


Please send 
cop of How te Build Birdhouses and Feeders 
ot $2.95. 


Money enclosed 
Nam 
Address 
City 


Send C.O.D. 
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successful box of rough-cut lumber was 
designed by Arthur 5S. Hawkins and 
Frank C. Bellrose of the Natural History 
Survey. Between 1939 and 1942, the 
Survey in cooperation with the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service placed 1,100 
of these boxes, most of them in the 
timbered bottomlands of the Illinois 
River Valley. Wood ducks accepted the 
houses as readily as they did natural 
cavities, but in 1942 unusually heavy 
raccoon predation caused a marked de 
cline in use that year and in several suc 
ceeding years. A flood in May of 1943 
inundated many of the bottomland 
houses and caused serious losses to young 
wood ducks on unhatched eggs. These 
setbacks were discouraging, but Mr. Bell 
rose and his associates continued to work 
on new designs in an effort to develop 
safer houses. Eventually it was discov 
ered that wood ducks, but not raccoons, 
could enter an elliptical opening, 4 
From 
then on raccoon-proof entrances were 


inches wide by 3 inches high 


installed on all the Survey's wood duck 
houses. But there were still other preda 
tion problems which needed solving 
First on the list was the fox squirrel 
[his attractive game animal proved to 
be a number one nest destroyer. Accord 
ing to the Survey's statistics over a 
period of seven years the fox squirrel 
had accounted for 51.1 per cent of all 
nests destroyed. The raccoon, at last 
excluded from wood duck houses, ac 
counted for 31.1 per cent of the losses 
the bull snake 10.0 per cent of the 
losses and the opossum 1.8 per cent 

In 1950 Bellrose began experimenta 
tion in a new direction—galvanized met 
al houses with cone-shaped rools. Four 
footed animals were unable to obtain 
a foothold on any part of this house 
and so could not gain entrance. The 
house insures effective protection from 
all mammals that might prey on wood 
ducks or their eggs, including the fox 
squirrel, and even appears to be effec 
tive in excluding the bull snake. Light 


in weight, durable, and well within 
reason so far as cost is concerned, the 
Bellrose, is the 


most valuable of the many types he has 


house according to 
constructed.* 

The Massachusetts Division of Fish 
eries and Game, seeking a solution to 
the predator problem has experimented 
with houses over water. Good success 
has been reported, particularly on small 
ponds where there is litth damaging 
wave action. The time to put up poles 
ind install boxes ts during the winter 


when the pond is covered with ice 
(To be continued in the July-August Issue.) 


ctions on how to make this house and 
facts on wood k houses readers may o 
tain a free copy of Housing for Wood Ducks, | 
Frank ¢ Bellros } wr ’ o the Natural His 
tor { una, Tl 
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“A moving and beautiful story.” 
—Chicago Tribune 


LAST OF THE 
Curlews 


By FRED BODSWORTH 


The charming and gripping 
novel of a bird that, in its life 
cycle, spans the flyways of two 
hemispheres. The central char- 
acter is the last survivor of a 
once strong race, now on the 
verge of extinction. Here is 
the dramatic story of the sur- 
viving curlew’s quest for a 
mate and an authentic account 
of a magnificent species’ los- 
ing fight for survival against 
vicious odds, With 70 superb 
drawings by T. M. Shortt. 

$3.00 


CRUICKSHANK’S 
Pocket Guide 
to the Birds: 


EASTERN AND CENTRAL NORTH AMERICA 
By ALLAN D. CRUICKSHANK 


“Highly recommended for the 
beginning bird watcher.” 
San Francisco Chronicle. 72 
full-color photos, 78 drawings. 
$2.95 


NORTH WITH 
THE SPRING 


By EDWIN WAY TEALE 


The modern classic of Amer- 
ican nature lore. From Flor- 
ida to the Canadian border 

“17,000 miles of sweet spring- 
V. Y. Times. 32 pages 
of Teale photos, $5.00 


time.” 


At all bookstores 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16 


Children's 
Books 


By Dorothy Edwards Shuttlesworth 


HERE is no better, nor more delightiul, way of training a young 

mind than to encourage close observation of happenings in the 
world of nature. A child who takes note of such “commonplace mira 
cles” as the development of tree buds in spring and the migratory 
travels of birds, and who relates the types of clouds he sees to weather 
conditions, is training his mind for keen thinking along other lines 
as well. Close and habitual observation should make him alert in any 
field—including mathematics. And this subject, according to Miss Gilder 
sleeve, in her recently published book, “Many a Good Crusade,” is of 
vital importance to our country. She writes, “If there was one single 
fundamental subject needed more than any other for the winning of 
the war, it was mathematics. . . At one time it looked as if the 
incompetence of our young people in mathematics might even cause 
this country to lose the war.” 

Mastering decimals and fractions may seem a far cry from enjoying 
the beauties of nature on a spring day; but boys and girls who couple 
their enjoyment with some “whys” and “hows,”’ and who ponder causes 
and effects in nature, are likely to find problems in trigonometry and 
calculus not too formidable. They bring to these subjects minds that 
are accustomed to the challenge of seeking answers to questions—ques 
tions perhaps even more profound than those posed by higher mathe 


matics 


Following are some recent books that should be of value and ente1 


tainment to young nature explorers 


NIMBO, THE LITTLE WHITE CLOUD 
THAT TURNED BLACK 

By Stanley Washburn, Jr., The John C 
Winston Company, Philadelphia and 
Toronto, 1954. 104%, x 7% In., 42 pp. 
Pictures by Clara Jo Stember. $2.00. 


One of the greatest shows on the earth, 
or above it, is a thunderstorm. Awesome 
to child and adult alike, the great elec- 
trical display frightens many simply be 
cause they do not understand what is 
happening. Detailed technical explana 
tions are very fine at the right time and 
place, but the story of “the little white 
clould that turned black” gives the basic 
reasons for a thunderhead’s forming, the 
unloading of electricity and the ensuing 
crashes, with more drama and excite 
ment than technicalities. As the cloud 
passes over farm and town, over a lake 
where boy scouts are swimming, over 
New York City where skyscrapers con 
nect pavement with sky, finally dissoly 
ing in a rainbow over the Atlantic 
Ocean, the reader gains a wealth of in 
formation about the powers and limita 
tions of electrical storms. While the story 
will dispel many needless fears that exist 
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concerning lightning, it also teaches a 
respect for its powers, and emphasizes 
the few precautions necessary for safety 
when a storm is nearby. “Nimbo” is strik- 
ingly illustrated, with lively, imaginative 
drawings on every page. 


THE TRUE BOOK OF TREES 

By Illa Podendor{, Childrens Press, Chi- 
cago, 1954. 814 x 7% in., 48 pp. Illus- 
trated by Richard Gates. $2.00. 

This very handsome little volume was 
promptly appropriated by the Brownie 
of the family to be taken to her troop 
meeting, and shortly it was being used 
as the basis for a weekly program 
planned by the troop leaders. The pub- 
lisher’s ambition for this “True Book” 
series to “bridge the gap between fiction 
and fact” is being most successfully real- 
ized. Like the others, “Trees” is com- 
pletely factual, but so charming in ar- 
rangement and so colorful in illustration 
that its attraction is magnetic to a 
youngster. Then the wonderful surprise 
to a seven-year-old is finding he can read 
by himself the text of such a grown-up 
looking book! 


THE PORCUPINE TWINS 


By Jane Tompkins, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, 1954. 844 x 6 
in., 122 pp., Pictures by Kurt Wiese. 
$2.50. 

First and foremost a good story, “The 
Porcupine Twins” is also a very com- 
plete life history of these fantastic mam- 
mals and a realistic picture of the woods 
in which they live. Though it was writ- 
ten with 8 to 12-year-olds in mind, we 
have read it to younger children who 
begged for “just one more chapter” 
whenever a story period came to an end. 
Porky and Pudgy are delightful addi- 
tions to Miss Tompkins’ roster of animal 
youngsters popularized in “The Black 
Bear Twins,” “The Beaver Twins,” and 
others. 


BATS 
By Charles L. Ripper, William Morrow 
and Company, New York, 1954. 814 x 
6, in., 64 pp. Illustrated by the author. 
$2.00. 

Most children are fascinated by bats 
to them a symbol of Hallowe'en and 
of dark, mysterious doings. And all too 
many have groundless fears based on 
vague reports of vampires, and ground. 
less superstitions concerning other spe- 
cies. Mr. Ripper’s book should help 
change all this. It gives a wealth of facts 
(many adults will be surprised to learn 
there are more than 2,000 kinds of bats, 
some no larger than a thumb, others 
with a wingspread of more than four 
feet) and it describes their structure, 
their radar-guided flight, and their in- 
teresting ways of life. The pictures, one 
on almost every page, are remarkably 
handsome. A child who reads “Bats” 
will find any fears he may have chang- 
ing to friendly feelings toward the flying 
mammals. 


WHEEL ON THE CHIMNEY 

By Margaret Wise Brown and Tibor 
Gregely, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, 1954. 11% x 7% in., $2 
pp. $3.00. 

When there are children of “suitable” 
age in the family, it is sometimes diffi- 
cult for a reviewer to hold on to a book 
until it has been given due attention. 
Such was the case when “Wheel on the 
Chimney” arrived. It was carried off to 
the bedside table for early morning 
perusal by my six-year-old, taken to 
school for “showing time,” and otherwise 
appropriated as an entertaining neces- 
sity. Of course, this is a “review” in 
itself; no book could hope for greater 
commendation! The story in this case is 
one that gives rich opportunity for color- 
ful illustrations as it tells of the beau- 
tiful white storks that nest in Hungary 
and migrate to the “warm wild wilder- 
ness of Africa.” The paintings by Tibor 
Gergely, in fact, were the inspiration 
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for the story, and their reproduction 
captures all the glowing beauty of the 
original art work. 


LOOKOUT FOR THE FOREST 

By Glenn O. Blough, Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1955. 
10 x 714 in., 48 pp. Pictures by Jeanne 
Bendick. $2.25. 


With the year’s first devastating forest 
fires already making news headlines, this 
conservation story seems especially valu- 
able. It will start children from seven 
on up thinking about the importance 
of forests to animals and to man in fur- 
nishing lumber and distributing rain- 
fall. They will learn through Ted Rid- 
dle’s father how “forest farmers” keep 
the forest healthy and how forest rangers 
keep a lookout for fires and fight them 
when they start. During the story Ted 
achieves his ambition to climb into the 
ranger’s lookout tower where he learns 
first-hand how the various instruments 
are used. Boys and girls who read “Look- 
out for the Forest” are likely to become 
real allies of Smokey the Bear, whose 
poster Mr. Riddle displays as a reminder 
to picnickers that “Only you can pre- 
vent forest fires.” The colorful illus- 
trations are in Miss Bendick’s usual 
lively and vivid style 


TREE FROG 
By Paul McCutcheon Sears, Holiday 
House, New York, 1954. 84% x 6% in., 
46 pp. Illustrated by Barbara Latham. 
$2.00 

The life-cycle stories of some of our 
common yet not too well-known crea- 
tures, published by Holiday House, are 
deservedly popular. This newest of the 
series gives the stage to the tree frog, 
endearingly called “spring peeper’’ by 
April 
however, credit 
its call to a strange bird, for the tree 


some who hear its voice on soft 
evenings. Many people, 


frogs, though often in plain sight on 
£ £ | g 

garden little known. Tiny 
enough to be held in a closed hand, they 


trees, are 


are well camouflaged in markings and 
Mr. Sears’ excellent 
story will bring a new appreciation of 


often change color 


these tiny amphibians 


THE SWANS OF WILLOW POND 
By Olive L. Earle, William Morrow and 
New York, 1955, 8144 x 6% 

Illustrated by the 


Company, 
in., 04 pp 
$2.00 

This may accurately be called an ad 
venture story, and the fact that the lead 


author 


ing characters are birds in no way de 
tracts from the excitement for young 
folks. The beauty as well as the enter- 
prise of swans make them most appeal 
ing. Miss Earle carries her . 
drama from the text into the drawings, 
and it would be hard for any child 
secing the picture of the father swan 


sense of 


battling a dog or the adventurous cygnet 
being swept over a waterfall, to put the 
book down without reading the story. 
This a second-grader can do with very 
little assistance, and younger ages find 
it an absorbing read-aloud story. 


BUFO, THE STORY OF A TOAD 

By Robert M. McClung, William Mor- 
row and Company, 1954. 814 x 6% in., 
18 pp. Illustrated by the author. $2.00. 


One little girl to whom this story was 
being read for the second time (by spe- 
cial request) remarked with satisfaction 
as Bufo escaped from an enemy for the 
third or fourth time, “Bufo is the hero. 
That's why he always gets away."” Which 
illustrates once more that the lowliest 
of creatures can acquire heroic stature 
in the eyes of a child, when depicted 
by a gifted writer. Mr. McClung’s nature 
stories are masterpieces of simplicity; 
whether he tells the life story of a butter- 
fly, deer, chipmunk, or toad, it is done 
with directness and a wealth of fact, yet 
the feeling of drama is ever-present. His 
delightful pictures carry out perfectly 
the mood of the text. 


WALK QUIETLY 

By Frances S. Parker, Marshall Jones 
Company, Francestown, New Hamp 
shire, 1954. B14 x 53%, in., 112 pp. Illus 
trated by Robert Douglas Hunter. $3.00. 


As Frances Parker has had a long 
career in school teaching, she doubtless 
is aware how avidly pupils search for 
poems for special occasions. At any rate, 
this book of her poetry will help im 
measurably in such searches. Any of het 
groundhog day, spring 
peepers, migrating birds, and all manner 
of plants and animals would be a real 
contribution for boy or girl to bring to 
class. And those who enjoy poetic ex 


verses about 


pression will delight in having this at 
tractive volume as spice for their natural 
history readings 


MONARCH BUTTERFLY 

By Marion W. Marcher, Holiday House, 
New York, 1954. 8144 x 64% in., 46 pp. 
Illustrated by Barbara Latham. $2.00. 


The “monarch” well deserves a book 
devoted to it alone. Among the most 
beautiful of creatures, from its jewel 
like chrysalis stage to its handsome orange 
and black adulthood, it also has a re- 
markable life story. Fragile though its 
wings may seem, it migrates hundreds 
of miles during its short lifetime. But 
aside from its migrations, the monarch’s 
life-cycle is basically the story of all but 
terflies and moths. Consequently “Mon 
arch Butterfly” is an excellent study of 
insect life. Told in simple narrative 
form, it is good reading for children 
from second grade on. The exquisite 
color illustrations by Barbara Latham do 
full justice to the beauty of the monarch. 


mame New Nature Books == 
for boys and girls 


The Swans of 
Willow Pond 


OLIVE L. EARLE 


One adventurous year in the life 
of a swan family. “Miss Earle’s 
facts are accurate as are her 
drawings, which appear on every 
page. Her swans are shown as 
they are in real life.” -- Saturday 
Review. Ages 6-10, $2.00 


Monkeys 
HERBERT S. ZIM 


A concise and illuminating book 
on the most fascinating of all ani- 
mals, their physical characteris- 
tics, living habits, and behavior, 
including a valuable discussion 
of monkeys as pets. //lus. by Gar- 
dell D. Christensen. Ages 8-12. 
$2.00 


Chickens and 
How To Raise Them 


LOUIS DARLING 


Practical instructions and scien- 
tific information in a beautifully 
illustrated book that also encour- 
ages an interest in nature’s won- 
derful ways. //lus. by the author. 
Ages 10 up. $2.00 


MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 
William Merrow and Company 


Lemme 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. anual 
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BOOKS BOOK S 


BOOK S 


| 


Conservation 


cE 


ae J 
BOOKS BOOK § . OO. 3s 


For Adults 


SEA AND TO. WATER, LAND 
G. Walton Smith By Bernard 
$3.50 Netboy 


AND PEOPLE, 
Frank Anthony 


THE SUN, THE 
MORROW, by F 
and Henry Chapin 


and 


CONSERVATION OF NATURAL 
RESOURCES, by Guy Harold Smith 


THE PASSENGER PIGEON: ITS 
NATURAL HISTORY AND EX 
TINCTION, by A. W. Schorger ... 


6.00 


CONSERVATION IN 
Axel F. Gustafson 


THE U. S., 
THE GIANT CACTUS FOREST by 5.00 
AND ITS WORLD, by Paul Gris 


wold Howes : 


A SAND COUNTY 
by Aldo Leopold 


ALMANAC, 
4.00 
NORTH AMERICAN PRAIRIE, 


by John Ernest Weaver . ROUND RIVER, 


by Aldo Leopold 
ANIMALS, MEN AND MYTHS, 
by Richard Lewinsohn 


OUR WILDLIFE LEGACY, 
by Durward L. Allen 


DESERTS ON THE MARCH, 
by Paul B. Sears 


REFUGES 


Gabrielson 


WILDLIFE 
by Ira N 


WILDLIFE CONSERVATION, 
by Ira N. Gabrielson . 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT, 
by tra N. Gabrielson . 


PRACTICE OF WILDLIFE CON 
SERVATION, by Leonard W. Wing 


RESOURCES AND THE AMERI 
CAN DREAM, by Samuel Ordway 


LAND AND WILDLIFE, 


by Edward H. Graham 


CONSERVATION AND NATURE 
ACTIVITIES compiled by Canadian 
Nature Magazine 


LIMITS OF THE EARTH, 
by Fairfield Osborn 


For Children 


FIRST BOOK OF CONSERVATION, THE WONDERFUI 
by F. C. Smith 75 by 


WORLD, 


James Fisher 


LET THEM LIVE, WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE, 
by Dorothy Lathrop 2.7! by Mary Walsh 

CONSERVATION IN AMERICA, 
by Mary I. Curtis 

SAVING OUR WILD LIFE (paper), 


by Bertha Morris Parker and Gladys 


McKosh 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


by Mabel Louise Robinson . 


IN PONDS AND STREAMS, 
by Margaret Waring Buck 


LAND WE LIVE Carroll 


Lane and Mildred 


ON, by 
Adams Fenton.. 


FREEDOM AND PLENTY, 
by Wilfred S. Bronson .. 


Please add 15¢. postagu and handling per copy. 


Service Department — NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, New York 


When writing advertisers 


HOW YOUR NATURE CLUB 
CAN GET MORE PUBLICITY 


Continued from Page 121 
self, gets a story in the papers. It’s 
encouragement to the speaker to try 
again, and will publicize your nature 
club. 

The final area of public relations 
I'd like to mention has already been 
suggested—the schools. With the 
Screen Tours, we run special matin- 
ees for the school children. Tickets 
are sold, and the affairs have been 
highly successful. The matinees are 
promoted with talks, posters, notes 
in the school paper—but, I believe, 
principally by getting the coopera- 
tion of the teachers. Our future na- 
turalists must come from the ranks 
of the children. That's a truism that 
needs to be repeated. Too many na- 
turalists can’t be bothered with the 
kids. They can be a nuisance on a 
field trip, but somebody has to get 
them started. Maybe the best ap- 
proach is the Audubon Junior Club 
work of our own society. It’s the 
best program in the world, and the 
biggest bargain. The children get 
more entertainment and instruction 
for a few cents a year than in any 
other place. Your publicity efforts 
should try to give them an occasion- 
al boost. 

It takes energy to be a good Pub- 
licity Chairman of your club, but 
that goes for any office you have. 
However, the publicity man or wo- 
man has to be more ingenious than 
most—and that very ingenuity can 
be used to think up ways to make 
the job easier. 

A publicity man must never stop 
thinking. His gray matter may not 
be the best in the world, but he has 
to keep on using it. The job is never 
done. But, then, neither is the satis- 
faction of seeing an awakening pub- 
lic consciousness of the wonder of 
nature and the need for conserving 
~ eee 


CORRECTION 


Some of our readers have called our 
attention to the fact that Theodore 
Roosevelt was our 26th President of the 
United States, not the 25th President 
as noted in our sub-heading to the arti- 
cle, “The Roosevelt Memorial Bird 
Sanctuary,” p. 66, Audubon Magazine, 
March-April 1955. Our statement was 
based upon an old “World Almanac” 
which omits numbering President Gro- 
ver Cleveland's second term in office, 
and shows the number 25 opposite The- 


odore Roosevelt's name.—The Editors 


pleose mention Audubon Mogazine 
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CHILDREN 


By Shirley Miller 


Joe tebe eed 
7] q ¢ 
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Group of Camp Fire Girls in Berkeley, California (they also have an Audubon 

Junior Club in their group) earning Community Service Honor Beads by assisting 

the Pacific Coast Office of the National Audubon Society in stamping and stuffing 
envelopes. 


Camp Fire Girls Issue “Fact Sheet” 


Executives of other youth organiza 
tions are reporting the greatly increased 
interest that youngsters, themselves, are 
nature and conservation 
Miss Ruth Teich 
mann, Director of the Program Depart 


showing in 
projects, For instance, 


ment at the nationa! headquarters of the 
Camp Fire Girls, says that this spring 
their ofhce has been swamped with re 
quests by both boys and girls for infor 
mation on these subjects; so much so 
in fact, that they met the deluge by 
publishing a two-page “Fact Sheet,” giv 
ing specific information on how these 
subjects are programmed in ¢ amp Fire. 
This sheet includes information on the 
material Camp Fire Girls receive through 
membership in Audubon Junior Clubs 
We have a small supply of these “Fact 
Sheets 


a copy 


and would be glad to send you 


More Nature Badges for Girl Scouts 


From Miss Maric 
Adviser of the 
Division of the Girl Scouts of the United 


Gaudette, Nature 
Program Development 


States of America, comes another inter 
esting report. She advises that Girl Scouts 
earning nature badges increased 18 per 
cent in 1954 over the previous year; 
that 21,979 Bird 
that year, in addition to 21,328 of the 
Tree Badges 10,239 

Badges, 19,110 Rambler 
7,671 Wild Plants Badges 


tjadges were sold in 


Conservation 
Badges, and 


MAY-JUNE, 1955 


Cub Scouts and Conservation 


During the month of April more than 
one million Cub Scouts turned their 
attention to trees and tree farming in 
what Ted Pettit, National Director of 
Conservation for the Boy Scouts of 
America, said, “ I have a suspicion 
that this is one of the biggest single 
forest conservation education efforts ever 
carried out in this country.” The April 
theme for the 
which had 


Cubs was “Forestry,” 


developed logically from 


Conservation Good Turn,” suggested 
by President Eisenhower to Boy Scouts 
last year. To make this project meaning 
ful, the American Forest Products Indus 
tries supplied a Foresters’ Kit to 169,000 
Cub Scout Dens (more than a million 
boys). The kit, designed for use by Den 
Mothers, is a forest adventure story with 


built-in, do-it-yourself features, As the 


Den Mother reads this story, Cubs ma- 
nipulate trees, tractors, trucks, animals, 
and fire towers on a three-dimensional 
tabletop tree farm. In the process they 
visually and orally, practical 
pointers about fire prevention, tree 
planting, etc, Recreation values, wildlife 
multiple use 


absorb, 


conservation, and other 
aspects of tree farming are also stressed 


in this story 


Young Editors “In the News” 


We salute two publications, edited by 
members which we feel merit 
notice. The first is Audubon News, pub 
lished monthly in Meriden, Conn., by 
Michael Kiernan, age 14, Editor, assisted 
by Francis Danaher, age 14, Business 
Manager, and Philip Hackbarth, age 15, 
Art Editor 
print this in the former's basement on 


junior 


Michael and his assistants 


a hand press, and since it was started in 
January, 1953, they haven't missed a 
monthly deadline, The publication is 
dedicated to Miss Grace Burke, 
of the three editors when they were in 


teacher 
the 6th grade, who started their interest 
in nature by her inspired teaching. In 
addition to the monthly paper, an 
fudubon News Annual is printed each 
year. It is a well-balanced and protes 
sional publication, with feature articles 
on nature subjects, information on local 
organizations and projects, news about 
current nature movies, TV and radio 
shows, lively “fillers’’ and good illus 
trations. It even carries paid advertising, 

The second is the Junior News Letter 
published monthly by the Junior Mem 
bers of the Portland (Maine) Society of 
Natural History. Mr 
Packard, Director of the Museum, serves 
as consultant, but the entire public ation 


Christopher M 


is written, edited and illustrated by these 
Juniors, ranging in age from 8 to 17 
years, but with the majority in the 10-12 
class. The Editor is Rinda-Mary Payne, 
and each issue contains an editorial by 
her. Also, there is a story section, a book 
review section, a section devoted to “In 
teresting Facts” and a page of nature 
puzzles 


Audubon Market Place 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates for classified advertising; 156¢ a word; minimum order $3.00 


Sincevlare—Telessepes—Micrescopes 


BINOCULARS—WE’ VE SPECIALIZED in bin- 
oeulars for birding since 1923. Bend for our price 


REPAIR — RECONDITION — RESERVICE — 

Authorized dealer Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, Huet- 

French, British and other foreign makes. Dell & 

- Opticians, 19 West 44th Street, New York 
Y. 


list of new and reconditioned ¢ 
lines of Bausch & Lomb, German and Japanese 
ell guaranteed adjusted to U. 8. Government 
specifications. Also Bausch & Lomb and Japa- 
nese scopes, with interchangeable eyepieces of 
different magnifications, tripod adapters, car 
window-mounts, ete. Liberal trade-in, Shipment 
on 20 days’ trial. For how to choose the model 
best for your purpose, use it to best advantage, 
and check it for condition and for the claims 
made for it, read our double-article “Know Your 
Binoculars.” Published in Audubon Magazine 
(1961) it is, of course, wholly unbiased. Fully 
illustrated 12-page reprint 10¢——no charge to 
Audubon Society or bird club members. We also 
anewer questions personally; if you have « 
binceular problem, let us help you solve it, Open 
Saturdays by appointment (Mount Vernon 
4-2772). The Reicherts, Mirakel Kepair Co., 
14 West Firet St.. Mount Vernon 2, N. Y. 


MAKE SURE—CHECK YOUR BINOCULARS 
for alignment. For a simple method see our latest 
article “Alignment” in January 1964 Audubon 
Magazine (reprint on request). Or send your 
lass to us for free collimator test and report. 

@ repair and hardeoat all makes; alignment to 
U. 8. Government specifications. Alignment takes 
only 3 days. Get maximum clarity from your 
glase—mail it NOW. For other details, see above 
ad. Mirakel Repair Co., Mount Vernen 2, N. Y. 


CLUB OFFICERS! Learn how your clab can 
earn $60, $300 or more selling superb German 
binoculars to your members. No investment re- 
quired, Write on club stationery for details 
Bartlett Hendricks, Binocular Headquarters, 
Pittsfield 50-A, Mass. 


MOST LIBERAL TRADE-INS toward Bausch & 
Lomb, Bushnell, Kern Swiss and fine German 
binoculars and telescopes. Postpaid. Free trial. 
An experienced field ornithologist at your serv- 
jee, Bartlett Hendricks, Pittsfield 50-A, Mass. 


AMAZING PRICES. Precision Binoculars, micro- 
scopes, telescopes, Free trial. Folder “Binocular 
Selecting,” price lists free. Prentiss Importers, 
a Building, West Los Angeles 25, Cali- 
ornia. 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES, etc., repaired. 
Guaranteed workmanship, Lenses coated for 
brighter vision. Damaged lenses or prisms re- 
placed, Shallow eye cups made to order for eye 
— * wearers. Lost or broken eye cups replaced. 

ire or send inetrument for free 
pd rite for descriptive folder. Libera! 
trade-ins on new Bushnell binoculars. Gould 
Lens payyten, 26-C Franklin Avenee, Bingham 
ten, 


BINOCULARS, BAROMETERS, TELESCOPES 
~ Terrestrial and Celestial. Largest stock in 
town. Zeiss, Leite, Hensoldt, BAL, Sard, Bush- 
nell, German, French and Japanese—New and 
Used. Sell, buy and trade. 430 day free trial 
Clean and repair all makes. Over twenty-five 
years of reliable optical service. Belz, Opticians, 
2 Bast 44th Street, New York 17, N. ¥. Come 
in or Just Write. 


NEW, FINEST BINOCULARS, MONOCULARS. 
Latest Hensoldt, German made “Ranger,” Wol- 
lensak, Astronomical telesco Featherweight 
Geiger en. “Langguth.” 1901 Taggart, 


SALE! SAVE 40%! FREE 52 page, 3 color, in- 
formative Binocular-Telescope Catalog. $5.95 to 
$260.00! United Binoculars, 9043 8S. Western, 
A-2328, Chieage 26. Dealers Wanted. 


p +b are BAUSCH & LOMB BALscope Sr. 
tor 


20 power with 40x-60x-Tix eye- 
— tri Bargain. 

St. : 
144 


& mount DuMaurier, 


Imira 35, N. ¥ 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History 
subjects. New or out-of-print. Catalogs fur- 
nished. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, lowa. 
BOOKS ‘ON BIRDS. Natural History, Falconry. 
Out-of-print, new. Catal me sent free. W. R. 
Hecht, 39650 Shenandoah, St. Louis 16, Missouri. 


BOOKS—NATURAL HISTORY our specialty. 
Free catalogues. Libraries purchased. Your 
wants solicited. John Joh Acres, 
R.F.D. 2, North Bennington, Vermont. 


WALC OTT’S MONUMENTAL AND BEAUTI- 
FUL WORK ON NORTH AMERICAN WILD 
FLOWERS. With 400 finely colored plates. 5 
volumes. 1925-29 (Published $150.00) ; 
$100.00. The most sumptuous publication of 
the kind ever attempted in America. 

Audubon of the Floral World. DUB 
BIRDS OF AMERICA. Bent's LIFE HISTORIES 
and many other important works on ornithology, 
botany, ete. Books purchased. Neda Kramar, 
Natural History Bookseller, 927-15th St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

BIRD HIKING by Leon Hausman. Charming, 
practical. Sketches. Sale price $1.00 postpaid. 
BIRDS OF BRITAIN, Willett, 95 pp., color 
plates, photos, $1.00. Wellington's, 346 Concord, 
Belmont, Masa. 


BOOKS on Fish, Fishing, Birds, Animals, 
Nature. Request free catalog listing hundreds 
of new, used and rare books. Sporting Book 
Service, Rancocas, N. J 


" neatiies. 


BIRD LIFE in glorious color. 2x2 color slides 
from close-up photographs of LIVE WILD birds 
Twelve slides $5.00. Twenty-five $10.00, Sample 
and list 50¢. J. M. Stemen, Goshen, Indiana. 


NATURAL SCIENCE SLIDES. Over 4,000 titles 
available Minerals, geology, insects, clouds, 
shells, trees, desert flowers, animals, western 
birds and scenery. Send 25¢ and mention special 
interests and receive sample slide, lists and credit 
slip Seott Lewis, 1338 Buena Vista, Palm 
Springs, California. 


lémm SOUND COLOR FILMS. “Cultivate Your 
Garden Birds” and Other Titles. Rent, Sell. Send 
for List SA, International Film Bureau, 57 E. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Mlinois. 


Birdhouses —Feeders 


GREGOR'S HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS, reser- 
voir type, used professionally, avoid constant re- 
filling. Two feeders, instructions $2.50 postpaid. 
TARGE 2 CUP SIZE available. Other feeders. 
Free catalog, J. Gregor, 118 Townline Road, 
Nanuet, N. Y. 

SPECIAL OFFER Beautiful Cedar and Pine 
Birdhouses. 2 Wren houses knockdown $2.25 
postpaid and one sent free to your favorite Cub 
or Boy Seout. Send his name with order. Yong- 
haus, Dept. AS55, Mountain View, N. J. 


GENUINE BIRCH BARK Birdhouses, beautifully 
handmade by Minnesota Indians. $2.00 postpaid 
Dealers wanted also. Beyd Buckley, Fort Holbert 
Co., Onamia, Minnesota. 


Plants—Seeds 


WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS to brighten a 
shady nook, Send now for our free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Box 33, Home, Pennsylvania. 


BABY EVERGREENS, SEEDS, SEEDLINGS, 
ornamentals and Xmas tree stock. Azaleas-Rho- 
dodendrons-Holly-Flowering Shrubs-Blueberries. 
Catalog Free. Girard Bros. Nursery, Geneva, 


WOODLAND PLANTS AND FERNS that a Red 
to nature lovers. Write for catalogue. The 
Cedar Wildflower Nursery, Falls Village, Con- 
necticut. 


Camping—Travel 
CAMPGROUND GUIDE (new 1955-56 edition) 


and wildlife areas of the 
Alaska. $1.00 postpaid. 
Box 6-A, Blue Rapids, Kansas. 


WILDERNESS TRAIL TRIPS, hiking and 
riding. JOHN MUIR TRAIL, California Sierra 
Nevada, July into September, from $8 per day. 
Havasu Canyon, * ‘Gem of Grand Canyon"’—%3 and 
6 days, late Sept Octob from $650. 
Write Wampler Trail Trips, Pi 0. Box 45, Berke- 
ley, California. 


FAMILY STYLE VACATIONS, with hiking, 
swimming, fishing. Special programs for chil- 
dren and parents. Emphasis on Nature Study. 
California Sierra Nevada near Lake Tahoe and 
Desolation Valley Primitive Area. Write Fallen 
Leaf Sate Fallen Leaf, California. 


HOUSEKEEPING COTTAGES 


Sereened, heated, comfortably furnished. Sleep 
2 to 5. Modern bathrooms & kitchens. Electric 
refrigeration. 12 acre property with half mile 
waterfront overlooking MUSCONGUS BAY 
with unspoiled beauty of island dotted coast; 
near Audubon's Island. Bathing, fishing, row- 
boats and boat trips. Town facilities in Waldo- 
boro. Write: Folder Lenz's, KFD 3, Waldo- 
bore, Maine. Temple 2-9018. 


NATURE LOVERS VACATION in quiet remote 
country place. Wildlife. Congenial adults, each 
room with private bath, excellent food, $45 per 
week. Write John Hunter, R.F.D. 1, Hillsboro, 
New Hampshire. 


PARRAKEETS-BU DGERIGARS. Beautiful babies 
for interesting pets, and breeders for hobbyists 
all year round. Rare caged birds for bird lovers. 
Miami Bird Haven, P.O. Box 191, Int. Air. 
Branch, Miami 48, Florida. 


CAGE BIRD NEWSPAPER, Box 46, West Bend, 
Wise. Monthly news for breeders. $2.00 year, 
sample free. 


Miscellaneous 


YOUR COLOR SLIDES (or black and white 
photographs) reproduced on lampshades. Several 
styles. Free brochure. Coast O’Maine Studio. 
Boothbay Harbor 4, Maine. 


PICTURES—-Birds, Animals and Indians, also 
PUZZLES—from well-known children’s 
Puzzles—20 to 100 interlocking pieces 
wood. ) de 4 for illustrated folder. The North- 
woods Workshop, Minocqua, Wi i 


YOUR FAVORITE BIRD in natural colors on a 
ceramic dise with sterling silver keychain $3.00 
CERAMIC ASHTRAY, 6” sq., hand-carved with 
your name and bird in color $5.50. Choice of 
thrush, cardinal, blue jay, hairy woodpecker, 
meadowlark, indigo bunting, magnolia warbler, 
mallard. Gray green background—handmade— 
beautiful high-fired permanent glaze. Postpaid. 
Kathleen Cassel, Box 442, Englewood, N. J. 


BIRD PINS—-Jewels of field and forest inter- 
preted in ceramics for milady’s lapel. Choice of 
Searlet Tanager, Robin, Towhee, Bluebird, Car- 
dinal, Goldfinch. Others on request. 
background colors. $2.50. No C.O.D.'s please. 
Kelin’s Studio, 4122 Turner Rd., Lansing 6, 
Michigan. 


FIFTEEN DIFFERENT SPECIMENS from 
Florida—including chaleedony, fluorescent cal- 
cite, shark teeth, bones, and phosphate minerals 
for $2.50 postpaid. No catalog or lists. Mrs. 
Howard B. Graves, Jr., 826 8. Ingraham, Lake- 
land, Florida. 


WATCHES WANTED. Any condition. Also 
broken jewelry, spectacles, dental gold, diamonds, 
silver. Cash sent promptly. Mail articles. Sat 
faction guaranteed. Lowe's, Holland Bidg., St. 
Louis 1, Missouri. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


A FREE GIFT for your SUMMER GROUP 


the new 
AUDUBON BIRD CALENDAR (22” x 14’) 
illustrated by Roger Tory Peterson 


HAVE AN AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB 


for your SUMMER CAMP and VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 


SPECIAL FOR SUMMER CAMPS: 


In addition to the wealth of materials you 
receive, as described below, we send to all 
Clubs in Summer Camps a set of 14 AUDU- 
BON NATURE BULLETINS on subjects spe- 
cifically for Camp programs, such as 
Nature Trails, Weather Stations. How 
Trees Live, How Birds Get a Living, Frogs 
and Toads, Turtles, The Insect Orchestra, 
a flannel board story on conservation, etc. 


SPECIAL FOR VACATION 
BIBLE SCHOOLS: 


A special packet of projects and activities 
(in addition to the material listed below) 
has been prepared for these groups. In- 
cludes information on making Bible Gar- 
dens, Bible Plant Exhibits, Biblical Natural 
History Maps and a flannel board story of 
the 104th Psalm with detailed instructions 
and patterns. 


Ue hae Ry 6 omer of Ue tarts rome om 


Note: Each Club forming this 
summer, receives this Bird 


Calendar 


EACH CLUB AS A GROUP RECEIVES: 


NATURE PROGRAM GUIDE 


100-page Leaders’ Manual is packed full of 
nature projects, activities, adventures, games; 
patterns for bird houses and feeders, electric 
nature games; instructions for making leaf 
prints, plaster casts, exhibits, posters; de- 
tailed information on how to make a wildlife 
sanctuary; 10 pages of nature questions and 
answers and a detailed bibliography. It is 
abundantly illustrated; provides counselors 
with a well-rounded nature program for the 
whole summer. 


NATURE PROGRAM GUIDE SUPPLEMENT 


Provides specific help for integrating this program with your general 
summer curriculum. More activities and games also included. 


SPECIAL MATERIAL FOR 
YOUR SUMMER GROUP: 
In sending in your registra- 
tion, let us know whether your 
group is in a SUMMER CAMP 
or VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 
in order to receive the mate- 
rials described above. 


Any groups of 25 or more children in a Summer Camp, 
or Vacation Bible School may form an Audubon Junior 
Club. Each Club as a group pays a registration fee of 
$1.00, and each boy and girl in the club pays 15c. dues. 
The Club Leader sends the $1.00 Registration Fee plus the 
dues for each member to 


AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB 
MEMBERSHIP BUTTON 


EACH BOY AND GIRL RECEIVES: 


aot A colorful pin depicting a bird in its natural 
= setting. Each boy and girl proudly wears this 
ee certifying that he or she is a Junior Member of the 


National Audubon Society. 


AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB NOTEBOOK 


This 16-page Notebook (8!/.” x 11”) is sent EACH BOY 
AND GIRL IN THE CLUB. It serves as a scrapbook for his 
whole summer program, and is planned to stimulate each 


child to carry on his OWN thrilling ex- 
plorations in the world of nature; provide 
space to record his OWN findings. 
Contains stories of a marsh, a meadow | 

and a forest, each illustrated with colored 
pictures of birds, flowers and animals; 
also full page outline drawings for hand 
coloring. Has space to keep a Nature 
Calendar for the whole summer; also 
instructions for making 3-di- 

mensional pictures (simple 

dioramas) and information 

in cartoon form on how to 

tell the temperature by 

counting how many times a 

cricket chirps. This Notebook 

provides each boy and girl 

with a valuable record of 

his whole summer's fun in 


the world of nature. 


AUDUBON JUNIOR 
CLUB 


1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


ubon Gamp PS 
w 1955? AN 


For Teachers, Youth Leaders, Camp Counselors and other ai s 
adults with a hobby or professional interest in 


nature and conservation education. 


a 


CALIFORNIA? 

This spectacular mountain camp, 7,000 feet above sea level at Sugar Bowl Valley in 
the High Sierra, provides a thrilling experience. It is one mile off U.S. Highway #40 
leading from Sacramento to Reno and only two miles from famous Donner Summit. 
Mountain peaks and alpine meadows surround the camp and a short drive down the 
eastern slope in the camp’s comfortable station wagons brings you to the Nevada 
desert or sparkling Lake Tahoe. 


Five two-week sessions in 1955—$95 per session: 
June 26-July 9; July 10-July 23; July 24-Aug. 6; Aug. 7-Aug. 20; Aug. 21-Sept 3. 


WISCONSIN? 

Ideally situated in northern Wisconsin's cool lake country, this midwestern Audubon 
Camp is located at beautiful Hunt Hill, a 300-acre tract of land on the shores of 
Devil’s Lake, near Sarona. Within its boundaries are included forests, fields, marshes, 
two beautiful lakes, streams, ponds and a fascinating tamarack bog. 125 miles from 
Minneapolis-St. Paul; 300 miles from Milwaukee and 400 miles from Chicago. 


Five two-week sessions in 1955—$95 per session: 
June 26-July 9; July 10-July 23; July 24-Aug. 6; Aug. 7-Aug. 20; Aug. 21-Sept. 3. 


CONNECTICUT? 

In the southwest corner of Connecticut, and only 35 miles from New York City, at the 
AUDUBON CENTER, nationally known wildlife sanctuary. Its 425 acres consist of forests 
(including a primeval stand of hemlock) meadows, marshes, a large lake, a river, and 
countless streams; also a 125-acre wildflower garden that is known throughout the world. 
Nearby Long Island Sound is also used both as a study and recreation area. 


Three 2-week sessions ($85 each) and three Il-week sessions ($45) each) in 1955: 
June 13-18; June 27-July 9; July 11-16; July 25-Aug. 6; Aug. 8-13; Aug. 15-27. 


MAINE? 

On a picturesque wooded island in Muscongus Bay, overlooking the Atlantic Ocean and 
65 miles northeast of Portland, is the Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, site of the Audubon Camp 
of Maine. Here campers explore the 330-acre evergreen island; journey by camp boats 
to oceanic islands to view thousands upon thousands of nesting gulls and cormorants; 
again by camp boot cruise along the thrilling Maine shoreline or journey to the mainland 
for explorations in hardwood forests, fresh water ponds and meadows. 

Five 2-week sessions in 1955—$95 per session: 

June 17-30; July 1-14; July 15-28; Aug. 5-18; Aug. 19-Sept. 1. 


FOR RESERVATIONS AND INFORMATION WRITE TO 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY isso rire avenue. new vor 


